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WORKING MANUALS FOR — 
PRIMARY TEACHERS 


STUDIES AND. OBSERVATIONS IN 
THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


By H. E. Kratz, City Supt. of Schools, 
Calumet; Mich. 
Cloth. 224 pp. © Price, 80 cents 

The author, who as teacher and superintend- 
ent, has for four years been in close touch with 
pupils at all stages of advancement, has thrown 
abundant light on the proper solution of school 
problems by his systematic and sympathetic 
“study of the children. 

The. results of these original investigations 
are presented in a simple yet entertaining 
manner direct from the. school+room,. often in 
the artless language of the pupils, themselves, 
and furnish bright and highly profitable read- 
ing for all classes of teachers. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


An Introduction to the Principles and Practices 
of Education 

Tilustrated.. 352° pp. - Extra cloth, $1.25 

This book aims to show- explicitly the rela- 
tion of psychology to education, and to give the 
teacher a clearer and more thorough knowledge 
of the: principles which underlie true methods 
of.instruction. -The art of arts of the teacher’s 
calling is the art of questioning. The chapters 
on the Method of Interrogation will unfold the 
relation of psychology to the educational method 
and prove exceedingly helpful to the teacher 
who is ambitious to acquire skill in the art of 
questioning. The plans and work | recom- 
mended in the chapter on kindergarten work 
and self-instruction in public schools have stood 
the test of experience and will brighten the labor 
of teachers and pupils. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 
With S res on Method 
12mo. Half leat 352 pp: . Cloth, $r.00 
The suggestions on sicthad keep in prominent 
view the application of the pee of psy- 
chology to the work of the school-room. It is 
a-work easy of mastery by young teachers, and 
experienced teachers will find it oom. and 
profitable. 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 
Fully illustrated. 12mo. 188 pp. Cloth, 
50-cents 
- Work and entertainment for the first half 
hour, recreation periods, and seat avork are 
planned, subjects Riva enough for a month’s 
work are devised, as Home Life in September, 
Mother Nature in October, Preparation. for 
Winter in November, and so on, till Last Days 
in June. The appendix adds suggestions for 


ten different occu as cutting, folding, 
weaving, clay, Sa 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE 
LITTLE. BENNETTS 
Cloth. Price, 40 cents 


tes work (paper cutting) associated with 
charming stories for the little ones. 
Seasonable work for every month in the year. 


HAND SEWING LESSONS 
A Graded Course for Schools 
_.° By Saran Ewert Krovi 
‘. Fully Miustrated. Cloth. ‘Price, 50 cents 


PRIMARY READING; OR METHODS 
The READING IN TEN 


From the pens of ten expert teachers in the 
leading educational centers of the country 
Royal 8vo. 116 pp. . Cloth. Price, $1.00 


This volume enables any teacher anywhere, 
while 'still at home engaged in her regulat work 
to visit and study the best methods of teaching 
reading used in the great cities east and west, 
where unusual success has justified the course 
pursued. Principals have made each paper a 
text for discussion at teachers’ meetings of the 
teaching of youngest children toread. Primary 
teachers will assuredly find-in them the help, 
the breadth, and the inspiration which the series 
was designed to give. 


DRAWING WITH COLORED 
RAYONS 

A New Book by Pror. D..R. AuGBsURG 

The -book contains sixty-four pages, -size 
6x74’, and has seventy-five drawings. with 
directions for coloring with colored .or wax 
crayons. The drawings represent rugs, blankets, 
book covers, landscapes, marine views, birds, 
animals, grasses, flowers, fruits, -vegetables, 
Japanese lanterns, butterflies, etc. By mail, 
postpaid, 30 cents. 


BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS 
For Each Month of the School Year 


Boards. _Qto, 9x12”. . Price, 50 certs 

This invaluable aid to school-room decora- 
tionincludes plans and suggestions for the black- 
board for each month of the school year, as well 
as subjects for Thanksgiving, Christmas, New 
Year’s, Washington’s Birthday and special 
days. Many of the sketches lend themselves 
admirably: to. calendar headings and rolls of 
honor, while the floral designs and-ahimals may 
be used in connection with language work and 
nature study. 


“Designs for Blackboard Drawing” came 
to hand yesterday, and I'am more than pleased 
with it. 

CLARA A. POTTER, 
Walnwt Hills, Conn. 


I received the book of “Blackboard Draw- 
ings,” and am very much pleased with it. 
M. A. FREE, 
York, Pa. 


CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 


Their Homes, Their Schools, Their 
Playgrounds 


Many full page and smaller original illustra- 
tions... 254 pp.* Small gto. Cloth. 
Price; $1.00 

Abundant and rich in ‘illustrations. which 
happily supplement a text that relates all the 
most interesting things that the boys and girls 
want to know about the everyday life, and cus- 
toms, and ‘surroundings ofthese all-over-the- 
world ¢hildren._ Child life at home, at school, 
on the play grounds is told and pictured in de- 
tail for every country of Europe, and for most 
of the countries of Asia, Africa; and America. 
The make-up of the book is fine and artistic, 
and expense has not been spared in giving the 
Children of the World a beautiful setting. 





CHILDREN OF THE COLD 


Many full-page illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth,» Price, $1.25 an 
A handsome volume, full of intensely inter. 3 
esting information given at first hand by Lieu-77§ 
tenant Schwatka. He has an easy, cleat, and» 
happy way of telling vividly of the life led by the e ‘2 
children and grown-up people in Eskimo land, < 
The boys and girls, as they eagerly con his‘pages, 
learn how they live, how homes are built, what ™ 
their playthings, how they make and coast on ‘4 
sleds, how dogs ate fed, their work, hunting 9% 
and fishing, how clothes are made, and no little" @ 
about their sports and trials of skill. oN 


a : 


212 pp. : 


EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC PLAY ~ 
For Little Folks a 


By FANNIE L. JOHNSON and JENNIE M. COLBY » a 
Illustrated. Cloth. Price; 60° cents ‘ 
In Gymnastic Play each exercise is presented 
to the little folks in the form of some interest ee 
ing activity while the true value of the move-2) 
ment is preserved. 


THE SWEDISH SYSTEM OF 
GYMNASTICS 


By Harrvic Nissen, Instructor of Physical 
Training 


Bound in Extra Flexible Cloth. Price, 
75 cents 


MARCHES, MOTION SONGS, 
DRILLS, AND PANTOMIMES 
FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM 

Qto. ‘Ililus.. Boards, Price, 50 cents 


GRADED MEMORY SELECTIONS 


ARRANGED BY 


$.-D. Se, Supt. of Schools, Berkeley, -@ 
Cal. Ee 
J. W. asa Supt. of Schools, Oakland, 
Cal. 
C. C. HuGHES, Supt. of Schools, Alameda, Cal. 
190 pages. Full Cloth. Price, 25 cents. “4 
The selections have been chosen both for, their 
moral influence arid for their permanent value #9 
as literature. ‘They have been carefully graded a 
to suit the needs of every-class from the primary ~ 3 
to the high school. Either the whole poem or 4 
a sufficiently long quotation has_been inserted 
to give the child a complete mental picture. 
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SLOYD; OR EDUCATIONAL 
MANUAL TRAINING 
With Paper,’ Cardboard, Wood and Iron 
For Pvimary,-Grammar and High Schools 
By Everett SCHWARTZ “f 
Forniérly of: the Cook County Normal School Af 
Fully illustrated with Working Drawings © ~~ 
Cloth. ’ Price, $1.00 a 
PRIMARY MANUAL TRAINING | 
Methods in Form Study, ‘Clay, Paper and Color” a 
Work % 

By CaRro.ine F. CUTLER 
Special Instructor in.Manual Training to the 
Primary Teachers of Boston 


Fully illustrated. Cloth. Price, 75 cents 
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BETTCR THAN EVER MANY NEW PLATES MANY NEW SUBJECTS 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


Sen! ‘wo two-cent stamps for Catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations, two pictures 
and a Lird picture in three colors. 


ONE GENT EAGH si:.°5;.'3"°"° 120 for $1.00 


(The one-cent pictures are 3 to 4 times this size.) 


HALF-CENT SIZE 3x3}. One-half cent each for 50 or more. 
TWO-CENT SIZE 7x9. In sepia. Very beautiful. Two cents each for 13 or 


more. 


FIVE-CENT SIZE 10x12. Gems ofart. In sepia. Four for 25 cents: 10 for 50 


cents: 21 for $1.00. Many new subjects in this size. 


Birds, Animals, etc., in natural‘c S . ro ce 
PICTURES IN COLORS irds, Animals, etc., in natural‘colors 7x9. Two cents 


each for 13 or more. 


Large Pictures for Schoolroom and Home Decoration Catalogue of 180 
miniature illustrations of these pictures for two-cent stamp. Size including margin, 
22x28. Price, 75 cents each; 8 for $5.00. . 


ORDER NOW We pay ail postage 


The PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 1, Maiden, Mass. SuzANNE HvycENs 











Landscape 


DRAWING 


Made in beautiful colors 
by using 


Crayonart. Eicut-cotor boxes retail at five cents each. Brilliant Oil Color effects. 
An improved colored wax crayon. Entirely new and now offered for the first time. 


Use Pastello for delicate pastel Water Color effects. E1cHtT-cotor boxes retail at 
five cents each. | 


Use Crayograph for dull color effects. Sori and Heavy. Durable, with perma- 
nent and true colors. 


Use Chicago School Crayon. Colored Chalk effects for paper and blackboard. 
Use Chicago Special Sketcho for paper only. Contains a fixative to arrest dust. 
Use Hygieia. Cotorep or Waite Dust ess for paper and blackboard. 
eee, ~~ We manufacture also a full line of Water 
it a! Color boxes containing four, eight and 
sixteen colors respectively, retailing at 
from five cents up to 75 cents per box. 
Send for samples, stating your office or posi- 
tion. Address the 
AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 


228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Educational Dept. A. H. Porter, Mgr. 
Factory at Sandusky, Ohio Warehouse — Waltham, Mass. 
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= BEGIN NOW 


Why not let the children present the School with a small Library? 
It will not cost them anything, and they will enjoy the undertaking, if you 
will show them how. Send to-day for 100 Hawthorne Library Certificates 
(free) and full information. 





























I beg to acknowledge receipt of the eight packages of books ordered by this school 
district for the school library. I much appreciate the care and promptitude with which 
you carried out the order. I may say that the books serve their purpose to the fullest extent 
and should form part of every school library. I highly recommend your Hawthorne 
Certificate Method to every teacher of a public school, and have already done so when 
the opportunity was afforded. J. W. Bow ey, Creeford, Man. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Boston New York Chicago 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
New Natural Geographies 


REDWAY and HINMAN 


q In the new series of these sterling geograph- 
ies emphasis is laid on industrial, commer- 
cial, and political geography, with just 
enough physiography to bring out causal 
relations. 

The text is clear, interesting, and explicit. 

{| Two sets of excellent maps are provided, one 
for study and the other for reference. 

§ The engravings are distinguished for their 
aptness and perfect illustrative character. 

{ The series is published both in two-book 
and in four-book forms, which meet the 
various methods of supply. 


Natural Introductory Geography . . . $0.60 
The same intwoparts Each. .._ .40 
Natural School Geography .... . 1.25 
The same intwoparts Each. .. .75 


ee 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 








UNIT - POEMS? 


POEMS TO REMEMBER 


THEY ARE: “ea 


230 Poems of recognized worth. 
Each printed upon a loose leaf. 
To allow individuality of selection. 
All of uniform, standard size. 
Uniformly punched at back edges. 
To admit of cumulative binding. 
To permit insertion of manuscript 
or of illustration. 
Worthy of the most artistic cover. 





{| The majority of school students are required 
to memorize from ten to twenty poems yearly, 
The usual method of supplying copy from the 
blackboard causes eye-strain and begets errors, 
besides depriving the pupil of the aid to visuali- 
zation which is afforded by the printed page. 
It is the word of prominent educators that each 
child should be provided with an individual 
printed copy which he should retain while copy- 
ing; or better, while memorizing; or best as 
permanent property. 

4] UNIT POEMS are sent forth to meet this 
need. Send postal card for catalog and sample. 


{DO IT NOW! 
UNIT PRESS, 389 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass. 











A FLAG 


For Your School 


Get in closer touch with your 


¥ pa. Cultivate in them a 

eat e rs eeling of reverence and love, 

Stimulate that patriotism 

that smoulders in the heart 

of every American-Born Child. Be Patriotic. Don’t bother the Board. 

Get credit for something yourself. By our plan you can secure for your 

school, without cost to you, one of our large 5x8 feet Bunting Flags, 46 

stars, sewed on both sides, latest regulation as to stripes, etc., for indoor or out- 

door use; warranted not to fade oak 

store, this flag would cost you from $3.50 to 5.00, or more. 


Write us and we will send you postpaid 35 of our Emblematic Flag Buttons in the handsome national 

colors. ‘These buttons make beautiful shirt waist sets and coat lapel ornaments. 
children dispose of them for ten cents each—they will do it over night and be glad of the opportunity. Send 
us the proceeds and we will send you in return the above described Flag, allcharges prepaid. You run 
no risk. Our method instills patriotism, makes the pupils proud of their Teacher, their school and their 
country, as evidenced by hundreds of unsolicited testimonials similar to the following: 





guaranteed as represented. In any retail 


Great Artists 


Series 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Entertaining and Beautifully Illustrated 


The Story of Raphael 
The Story of Murillo 
The Story of Millet 

The Story of Landseer 
The Story of Rubens 
The Story of Durer 

The Story of Rembrandt 


Let the 











Hemtock, W. Va., March 16, 1907. 
MAIL ORDER-FLAG CO., Anderson, Ind. 
Gentlemen: —The Flag is received and is more than pleasing. I did not expect to see the nice flag that 
it is, and the pupils were just wild with excitement, and could hardly wait to raise the flag before giving a 
hurrah for our flag. 
Yours very truly, B. H. Carpenter, Hemlock, W. Va. 


aaEvery Teacher in our land should send us their name and address and secure a flag free. We 


will then place you in a position to earn extra money by writing a few letters for usto other teachers. 
Write to-day for Buttons, we will send then postpaid and you are not out one penny. 


Are the Pictures of these 
| Patriots on Your Wall? 


We furnish them suitable for schools, 20 by 24 
inches in size, beautiful photo colors, and framed in 
solid black bone ebony, rub finish 2 in. frame. You 
can procure them on the same plan as the Flag. 
Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold, 
} and we will send either picture, securely packed and 
express paid to your station. We furnish either Wash- 
ington or Lincoln buttons, or the Flag buttons. Please 
state kind of buttons desired. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY 
107 Meridian Street + + ANDERSON, IND, © 
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THE SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS 


By Hartvic Nissen, Instructor of Physical Training in the Public Schools of Boston 
A System that gives Universal Satisfaction, and it is Scientific 
Cloth Binding Price. 75 Cents 


New York Boston 





Chicago 
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Educational Publishing Company 


New York 


The Story of Reynolds 
The Story of Bonheur 
The Story of Van Dyke 
The Story of Angelo 

The Story of Titian 

‘The Story of Correggio 
The Story of Da Vinci 
The Story of Fra Angelico 
The Story of Guido Reni 
The Story of Sargent 

The Story of Millais 

The Story of Jules Breton 
The Story of Velasquez 
The Story of Turner 

The Story of Corot 

The Story of Leighton 
Stories of Famous Pictures 


Containing Half-tone Engravings of the 
Masterpieces 


Price, Only Ten Cents Each 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
Chicago Atlanta 
Berkeley, Cal. 
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The Idiotic Area 


Oliver Wendell Holmes said there was an idiotic area 
in every brain. How can the unusual, incomprehensible 
things we do, or others do, be otherwise accounted for? 
“What ever did make me do that?” ‘‘ Would you have 
believed it possible that such an one could do or say 
that?” are everyday questions. It is all made clear by 
the theory of the idiotic area. And what a salve to our 
wounded vanity and self-respect to believe that our 
normal selves are not responsible for the departures! 
If only Dr. Holmes had told us from his medical knowl- 
edge and experience something about the causes that 
set this idiotic area into activity. If he had been a 
teacher I am sure he would have placed first and fore- 
most as a provocative influence the opening day in a 
first primary school in September. No matter how 
much getting ready there has been on the teacher’s part, 
no matter how firmly she has determined to ‘“‘keep her 
head,” the situation will arouse the senseless area into 
riotous action: 


Children on the front seats 
Falling to the floor; 

Two hang on in some seats, 
Benches running o’er; 

Mothers in the hallway, 
Mothers passing out, 

Mothers come that can’t stay, 
Mothers all about. 

Children in the office, 
Children on the stairs, 

And to cap the climax 
Some come in in pairs! 

Work in heaps and head a-whirl! 
O, my sakes alive! 

How can one lone human girl 
Manage fifty-five? Eleanor Cameron 


But the day goes, as days will. The “after school” 
of it? One safeguard against the conclusions that may 
crystallize in the teacher’s mind as to the future of her 
new recruits, is to determine that there shall be no 
conclusions at all from that first day’s experience. If 
she only could cast every event of the day into oblivion 
when it is over, what a saving of future conflict! To 
decide that Johnny is to be a terror all the year because, 
for that day, he has been taken possession of by the 
cavorting imps of the idiotic area, is to do him great 
injustice. Johnny has other brain areas from which 
love, fair play, and even chivalry will emanate under 
favorable influences. To be sure that Mary is to be 
the angel of the school-room because she was so semi- 
dazed with the newness of things that the idiotic area 
was stupefied, will be a cause for future disappointment. 
Mary is fully equal to revelations when more familiar. 
‘But the principal wasn’t helpful. He just let me go 
through it all alone, and he ought to have helped me 
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with the mothers who were overwhelming me with the 
life history and symptoms of their children.” Yes, it 
seemed so, and not for one moment would one dare to 
suggest that the confusing area in the masculine brain 
bore any resemblance in:size or activity to that of his 
teachers, yet it is just possible that this same minimum 
area, under the strenuous demands upon his responsible 
position, clouded his perception, and he did not see the 
waiting mothers. It would not be possible that he did 
not wish to see them. 

It would be wisdom for first year primary teachers, 
for this one night in the year, to illustrate the quickest 
time in which a teacher can reach the outside door of 
her building. And her supper should be specially sooth- 
ing and nutritious. The reading or social pleasure of 
the evening (no name-writing, no program-making, 
no talking over the day to fasten it in consciousness) 
should be a thousand removes from professional. 
solacing pillow should be sought early. The morrow 
will usher in new conditions. The idiotic area has had 
its“day. 


About Modern Authors I 
Rudyard Kipling 


CAROLINE S. Austin, St. Paul, Minn. 


AVE you a friend to whom you take all sorts of 

H questions? I have. I call her ‘“‘The Commenta- 

tor.” She laughs and says that anyone can com- 

ment upon anything. Nevertheless, when she 

makes comments upon books that I have read, I find myself 
listening. 

Only last winter I discovered ‘The Commentator” reading 
Kipling for the first time. I was surprised that she had not 
read everything of his that she could get hold of when all of 
us had Kiplingitis years ago; but she said that Emerson’s 
rule, “‘Never read a book unless it is a year old,” had saved 
her from wasting many a precious hour. Then, too, she said 
she was surer as to a writer’s message for herself when she 
hadn’t heard him discussed too much. Besides, “‘The Com- 
mentator” has a particular taste for writers in the bulk, so 
to speak. She wishes to take an author seriously, rather 
than serially, she says. So she waits until his output is con- 
siderable, instead of reading him piecemeal. She feels, also, 
that she can judge of the value of his work better if she reads 
him at one sitting, even though that sitting may be protracted 
through the leisure hours of many months. 

With Kipling, she began by reading ‘The Just-So Stories,” 
that she might experience the sensations of a child brought up 
on Kipling. To carry out the illusion more completely, she 
secured a victim in her young nephew to whom she read, 
“How the Elephant Got His Trunk.” ‘The nephew became 
so eager to hear ‘‘How the Whale Got His Tiny Throat” 
that he was fairly clamorous for bed-time, with more stories 
told ‘‘just-so.” 

Next, she took “‘The Jungle Book,” and the whole family 
became intimate with Mowgli and Bagheera, and sworn 
enemies to Shere Khan. 

One of the claims to greatness that “The Commentator” 
grants to Kipling lies in the fact that, though his beasts are 
endowed with human speech, in order that the reader may 
understand their life, yet they are not endowed with human 
qualities and emotions, good or bad. The habits of animals, 
not of human beings, are depicted. The following instances 
are taken well nigh at random: 

“Father Wolf had almost forgotten the days when he won 
Mother Wolf in fair fight from five other wolves.” 

When Bagheera says to Mowgli, “‘Look at me,” and the 
man-child “looked at him steadily between the eyes, the big 
panther turned his head away in half a minute.” 

Red-Flower, fire, is the foe of the jungle-folk. 
beast lives in deadly fear of it.” 

Time is marked by “‘it is time to hunt again.” 

As an animal brought up by animals, Mowgli has a life 
with the beasts; but, as the years go on, the line becomes 


“Every 
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more sharply drawn between him and his “brothers.” It is 
not the call of the wild, but the call of the human spirit 
within him that makes him sing, ‘My heart is heavy with 
the things I do not understand.” 

Nor is “The Jungle Book” in any sense a book of fables. 
Since some of us have had our moments of exasperation at 
even the classic AZsop, we gratefully acknowledge that Kip- 
ling has not attempted to point a moral, either with or without 
the label, ‘This fable teaches.”” The one who has the eye 
to see beholds beauty in another kind of life than one’s own. 
That is all. 

“The Commentator” further experimented by reading 
some of Kipling’s poems to Nephew. Judging from the 
number of times he cried, ‘‘Do it again,’ he was charmed 
by the rhythm of 
Now these are the laws of the Jungle and many and mighty are they; 
But — and the hoof of the Law, and the haunch and the hump is 

Vy. 

After countless repetitions had soothed Nephew to sleep, 
“The Commentator”’ read on to the rest of us; for she believes 
that poetry should always be read aloud — to oneself, if one 
cannot find any other hearer. 

At first, we cared solely for Tommy Atkins, the British 
soldier. That was while ‘The Commentator” was reading 
about the soldier single, and the soldier married; his love of 
fighting and his love of the homeland; his loyalty to ‘The 
Widow” and to old England. We had “The Young British 
Soldier,” and ‘Soldier, Soldier,” and “Tommy,” and “The 
Widow’s Party,” and “The Sea Wife.” At the same time 
that final word of longing and of loyalty of “the soldier hof 
the Queen” seemed to .be expressed in the lines “Are the 
Dover cliffs still white,” and “The good wife’s sons come 
home again for her blessing on their heads,” the outright 
humor of “Tommy-this and Tommy-that” revealed to us 
that Tommy Atkins understands perfectly when he is being 
imposed upon. 

By turns, other moods possessed us. The lover of rhythm 
and imitative effects chose ‘‘Oonts,” the description of the 
commissariat camel “‘with his silly neck a bobbin’ like a 
basket full of snakes.” Primitive delight in the pursuit of 
a foe was satisfied by “‘The Ballad of Boh Da Thone’’; the 
love of battle by “‘The Ballad of Clampherdown,” both of 
which have much of the naiveté belonging to early ballads; 
candid admiration for manliness was found in ‘Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy,” with “ ’is ’ayrick ’ead of ’air,’”’ and in, ‘The Ballad 
of East and West,” since 
There is neither East nor West, Border nor Breed nor Birth 
When two strong men stand face to face, though they come from the 

ends of the earth. 

“The Galley Slave” made recognition of our common 
humanity; “‘The Last Suttee” illustrated utter self abnega- 
tion, as it told how not many years ago a King died in one 
of the Rojpoot States. His wives, disregarding the orders of 
the English against sutiee, would have broken out of the 
palace had not the gates been barred. But one of them, 
disguised as the King’s favorite dancing-girl, passed through 
the line of guards and reached the pyre. There, her own 
courage failing, she prayed her cousin, a baron of the court, 
to kill her. This he did, not knowing who she was. ‘With 
Scinda to Delhi” pictured a faithful beggar girl and a loyal 
man who was every inch a Prince. 

Other poems read were those for special cccasions, such as, 
“The Lady of the Snows,” written after the Canadian tariff 
bill of 1897; ‘‘The Recessional,” a Victcrian Ode (1897), 
British to the heart’s core; ‘“‘The Truce of the Bear,” indicat- 
ing the Russian attitude of 1898; “‘The White Man’s Bur- 
den,” celebrating the occupation of the Philippines by the 
United States in 1899. Then came the apotheosis of steam 
in ‘‘McAndrew’s Hymn,” with its invocation, ‘‘ Lord, send a 
man like Bobby Burns to give the song of steam.” The final 
favorite for strength and beauty was “L’Envoi” in “The 
Seven Seas,” and, before we knew it, all of us had committed 
to memory these lines: 

When earth’s last picture is painted and the tubes are twisted and dried, 
And only the Master shall praise us and only the Master shall blame, 
And no one shall work for money and no one shall work for fame, 


But each for the joy of the working and each in his separate star 
Shall draw the thing as he sees it for the God of Things As They Are. 
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f:idently the number twenty-three had no ill omen for 
Kip. ng, for when he was twenty-three years old that “Star 
out of the East,” as Gosse calls him, had collected into book 
form his ‘Soldiers Three.” In this volume has been met 
the iirst obligation of any book whatsoever, that of being 
readable. Here we first make acquaintance with Mulvaney, 
Learoyd, and Ortheris, “whose duty it is to keep themselves 
and their accoutrements specklessly clean, to refrain from 
geting drunk more often than necessary, to obey their su- 
per ors and to pray for war.” We delighted in the friendship 
of the three, in Mulvaney’s Irish philosophy, and his inimi- 
table speech, soft with the accent of the South. Whether 
Mulvaney is courting Dinah Shadd or wearing the “‘sumpchus 
counterpane” in which he lived for four days during his 
incarnation as Krishna, he is Mulvaney, the irresistible. He 
may be asking ‘‘Did ye iver hear how Privat Mulvaney tuk 
the town of Lungtungpen?” or he may be pretending it is 
“No mather” that he has lost his own little Shadd, he is 
always the same human Mulvaney. Another interesting man 
of ‘The Tales” was Strickland, who through long residence 
knows his India as a Paget, M.P., with preconceived notions 
about righting the wrongs of the country in a few months, can 
never know it. 

One day, when I met ‘The Commentator,” her first ques- 
tion was, “Have you read ‘The Day’s Work’?” I assented. 
“Then you admired ‘The Bridge Builder’?” ‘‘Assuredly.” 
She hesitated a moment. “I confess,” she went on finally, 
“1o having read ‘The Maltese Cat’ through three times in 
succession. I know of nothing like it since my childhood 
days, when I felt that I really rowed with Tom Brown in the 
St. Ambrose race.” “Nor are labor and play all that one 
finds in the day’s work,” I ventured. “‘By no means. The 
pithy phrase includes all that may come into one’s life,” she 
replied, smiling as she mentioned ‘“‘ William the Conqueror.” 
“Nowhere else,” she continued, “is united in such a masterly 
way, the delineation of what English Colonial service requires, 
and the analysis of love developed under adverse, even 
humorous circumstances. Nor could there be a more subtle 
dealing with subliminal selves than in that fairy story for 
grown-ups — ‘The Brushwood Boy’!” 

“And what of his long stories?” I queried. “If you have 
read the short stories first, then you know whether or not 
‘The Light That Failed,’ with its too much discussed endings, 
is convincing; whether Stalky is a real boy in the sense that 
Mulvaney is a real soldier, and how genuine is the salt-sea 
tang in ‘Captains Courageous.’ ” 

It has been said that Kipling has never created a woman; 
that his Mrs. Hauksbee and the rest are the same figurehead 
in different clothing. Suppose it were true. If Kipling can 
draw a man as well as he does, time and again, why not 
leave to someone else the fair portraiture of a woman — to 
someone who cannot for the life of her boldly sketch a man? 
Let it be granted, too, that Kipling is by no means at his 
best in his stories about children. Perhaps “being a mere 
man he does not keep quiet enough or humble himself prop- 
erly that children may let him see what they really think and 
do.” “Baa, Baa, Black Sheep” is not popular, usually, with 
children, nor invariably with their elders. ‘Wee Willie 
Winkie” at six years of age is impossible. Double the num- 
ber of his years, and he approaches probability. But why 
clamor for stories about children, when he has written stories 
jor children which have become classic ? 

Kipling’s creative imagination and skill inexpression are 
seen at their best in the short story form. Here we have an 
organism from which no part can be amputated without at 
least deforming it, if not endangering its life. There are 
more than a score of short stories of which it can be said, 
“It is the best.” Such a decree would not be made on the 
basis of “good, better, best”; for some of us have small 
faith that there are ten best books of the hour; or that there 
is one best work of an author; but the judgment would be 
passed with relation to the kind of subject treated. Do you 
prefer tales of terror? ‘The Mark of the Beast” is, perhaps, 
the most terrible. Do you prefer love idyls? “Without 
Benefit of Clergy” is the most idyllic. Do you wish the 
impossible made possible? There is “The Man Who Would 
be King.” Do you desire tragedy? comedy? sharp satire? 
They are all yours for the reading. 
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Much as he has written, Kipling has by no means written 
up to his limit. Back of the tales that he tells, there are a 
dozen that he could tell. How many other loves “that kill 
remembrance”; how many other “truths brought up from 
the depths which most people vow they do not see”; how 
many other brigades “whose very existence is in danger of 
being forgotten” might he have depicted! His Tommy 
Atkins has friends the world over, but his Jack Tar would be 
just as much beloved. 

Perhaps it is because Kipling knows something about many 
things that he has many different classes of readers: the 
child, the cynic, the lover of good technique, the general - 
reader, each comes to his own. Popular, then, in the best 
sense he certainly is; popular, as Tennyson is, because of his 
dealing with fundamental human interests; commonplace, 
often, in theme, if you will, but commonplace in treatment, 
never. 

Few men have had the varied experiences of Rudyard 
Kipling. Born of English parents in Bombay, educated in 
England, may be said of many. But given carte blanche by 
the Duke of Connaught to attach himself to any part of the 
British Army, to follow it through the different Indias that 
make up India, can be said of Kipling only. Add to his 
unusual opportunities keen powers of observation, a memory 
that never fails to reproduce in the right connection im- 
pressions that have been received, a natural love of contrast 
in thought and expression, an instinct for the picturesque 
word, a vital sense of the musical quality that often inheres 
in unfamiliar names and little-used technical expressions, 
and one has not far to seek for reasons why one rises 
exhilarated from a prolonged reading of Kipling. 





The First Day at School 


FRANCES PAULINE MELOON, Tilton, N. H. 


The first day of school in the life of a little child is big 
with surprises. You remember Emmy Lou’s first impression, 
do you not? Since reading her experience I have made an 
extra effort to have the first day as “homey” as possible. 
There will be mothers there, however much some teachers 
grumble about it, and to my mind they have a perfect right 
to be. If they are the right kind of mothers, and my experi- 
ence with the opposite kind has been exceedingly limited, 
they will enter into anything which interests their children 
and makes the parting less formidable. 

My program for the first day is something like this. I 
go to school at least an hour before school opens, allowing a 
half hour for necessary work about the room. The last 
thirty minutes, and this is rather too short a time, I allow 
for a little reception. Many of the little people, and I wish 
everyone would do the same, come to the school-room early 
with mothers, sisters, cousins, and friends, whichever the 
case may be, instead of remaining outside or in the basement 
until the bell rings. The first thing I endeavor to do is to 
make myselffas small and insignificant as is possible for a 
person five feet, ten inches in height, and weighing one 
hundred and seventy pounds to do. To accomplish this, I 
keep out of the way of the children after the first-little word 
and a big, big smile of greeting. I turn the newcomers loose 
in the room with girls from an upper grade, having chosen 
perhaps six from different localities in the town, thus assuring 
an acquaintance among the lot. These older girls will be 
interested in telling where they used to sit, who their teacher 
was, and other things of equal importance to these little 
friends of ours. Meanwhile, I am talking with the mothers 
and welcoming new children who soon join the others. 

I have half of these “helpers” hide colored tablets or 
splints about the room, and even the babies will be pleased 
to help about this. The other “helpers” at a signal agreed 
upon beforehand, will help the little ones in their charge to 
find these tablets, taking a color at a time. This hiding and 
hunting game is a continuous performance and works like a 
charm. 

When the bell rings the older girls see that all the children 
find seats, and when those who have been outside come in, 
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they are seated anywhere it happens. These girls then go 
to their own room, and my little charges are left alone with 
me — possibly a few fond mammas still linger, wondering 
what will come next. 

I start in at once on a story — anything to get the children 
to talking — usually about cats, dogs, or horses, as they know 
about these animals. By this time they are getting a little 
accustomed to their new surroundings. I tell them that we 
always sing and repeat a little prayer the first thing in school 
every morning. I then sing a song or two and repeat some 
simple prayer. 

After this I will ask each child to find the child he loves 
the best and bring him to me. This will take them out of 
their seats and also help about reseating. I always try to 
have playmates sit near each other. I find it is confusing 
for little folks to remember their seats for a few days, so I 
place on the front seat of each row a different article. For 
instance, Elizabeth remembers her row because it has a 
picture of a baby on the front seat; Harold knows his by 
the pretty plant, and so on. 

Recess time comes and I go to the basements with them 
and see that each child has someone to play with. After 
recess I tell another story about a birthday party that a little 
friend of mine once had. At the close I call each row to my 
desk and give them a slip of paper to take home for their 
mammas to write their names on, how old they are, where 
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they live, and when their birthday comes. In connectic, 
with this I explain that we sometimes have birthday pariies 
in school. This finishes the forenoon and each child eves 
home happy. 

In the afternoon the slips are collected by the children. 
I believe in getting them to work the first thing and while. 
of course, they do not do the work in a very orderly manuer 
for awhile, they soon learn. I then call for a certain row 
to come to me and I ask each one to tell the names of as 
many children in their row as they can. This helps them 
to get acquainted and impresses the names upon my mind 
as well. After this “‘game” I show them the word “mamma” 
on the blackboard. Then I make a sentence, ‘‘Mamma is 
good.” I have several children find the word “mamma,” 
tell the whole sentence, have them tell it to me, why they 
think their mamma is good, what she does for them, and a 
general talk about the dearest person in the world to them. 
I then sing a few songs, repeat a short poem about some- 
thing with which they are familiar, with a promise to teach 
it to them later. 

At the close of the day, I give them a strip of cardboard 
on which is the sentence, ‘My mamma is good.” They 
carry it home, and very proud they are that they know what 
it says. 

Thus the little ones are launched on the sea of school-life 
with a sense of pleasure as well as of profit. 


Omaha Indian Song 


FRANCES DENSMORE, Red Wing, Minn. 


This is one of the songs sung by the Omaha Indians as 
they play their native games. It is the song of the winner, 
who proudly gathers up his stakes, looks around at the 
spectators and sings, ‘‘Friends, how is it that you say I am 
little?” 

The rhythm is well adapted for marching and I have taken 
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the liberty of fitting it with the words of a march for school- 
room use; the melody is exactly as it was secured from the 
Indians by Miss Alice C. Fletcher, and the harmonization 
is by the late Prof. J. C. Fillmore, who was assisted in his 
work of harmonizing Indian songs by Mr. Frank La Flesche, 
an Omaha Indian. 


Song 
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( By permission of Miss ALICE C. FLETCHER) 





Vacation Study 


What did we do? Oh, come and see 
How we learned geography! 
We studied the woods from east to west; 
We know where the oriole builds her nest; 
Where the blackberries grow, 
And the pond lilies blow; 
Where the early apples ripen and fall; 
Where the wild roses linger, and daisies tall 
Nod in the grass. So this, you see, 
Is the way we learned geography. 


What did we do? Come, see how quick 

We ‘‘do our sums” in arithmetic! 

We counted the cows in the pasture-lot — 

Bessie and Fannie and Speckle and Spot; 
And loads of hay 


Just over the way; - -- - 
The dozens of eggs we found in the mow 
You’ll find marked down on the barn-door now; 
The hens and chickens — oh, yes, very quick 
We can do all the work in arithmetic. — Sel. 





Depends on the Milkman 


A primary teacher asked her class how many pints there were 
in one gallon of cream. No one seemed to know, so she finally 
said, “William, don’t you know?” 

“No’m,” William said, “there would be eight pints in a gallon 
of milk, but cream is so much richer.”—The Litile Chronicle 





Under the new pension law of Chicago every teacher may 
retire after twenty-five years of service and draw $400 a year 
or life, or if disabled after fifteen years they may draw $240. 
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In the Primary Room I 


September 
ELEANOR CAMERON 
SoME BEGINNINGS 


The waves roll in and the waves retreat 
As they hunt on the beach all day 

For the bucket and spade and the rosy feet 
They lapped in their summer play. 


The winds go whispering high and low, 
But never a strand they see 

Of the clustering curls that a day ago 
They lifted so tenderly. 


The sky is blue and the fields are green, 
And golden the sunbeams fall, 

The beauty of woodland and plain is seen, 
But silence is over all. 


The laughter and shouts resound no more; 
The children have left their play; 

And, back from the mountain and farm and shore, 
They started to school to-day! 


The first day of school! The primary teacher dons a 
becoming gown and hastens off to the scene of her next 
year’s labors. Soon the bell rings, in troops the long line 
of lads and lassies, and the teacher is confronted with a host 
of ‘first day” problems. On the manner in which she 
takes up and solves these problems, depends the future wel- 
fare and conduct of the forty-five children entrusted to her 
care. 

The greater part of these problems arises from the condi- 
tions that prevail in every primary room. The little ones, 
whether they enter from the home or the kindergarten, have 
left an atmosphere that was free from the restraint that must 
come with the beginning of regular grade work. How can 
the children be led to self-control and thoughful behavior 
without hampering the freedom that is part of the natural 
heritage of every child? ‘There are rules that must be ob- 
served, a certain manner of regulating and ordering the 
many activities of school life, and these things should be 
learned quickly and happily if the child is to enjoy a profitable 
school year. How is all of this work to be accomplished ? 

In solving this problem, the teacher is hampered by the 
fact that she is a perfect stranger to all or most of the little 
folks who enter her room. In addition to this fact is the still 
weightier one that behind each child stands a strange mother 
with whom the teacher must co-operate for the benefit of the 
little one. Often the primary room is over-crowded —a 
condition which brings many perplexing questions of its 
own. How shall the pupils be seated to the best advantage? 
What shall be done in order that the teacher may quickly 
become acquainted both with the children and their parents ? 
If the teacher is entering upon her first year in a new position, 
there are many other problems that will come up for solution, 
for perhaps she must learn the ways of a new superintendent 
and principal and the rules of a new building as well as the 
social requirements of a strange community. It is well for 
the teacher (especially in the first primary grade) if she be 
the possessor of good judgment and an optimistic spirit. 

During the first few weeks of school, there are many con- 
ditions that should be thoroughly established. In the heart 
of every true primary teacher dwells a fervent desire to make 
the school-room a loved place wherein every child may find 
both knowledge and enjoyment. The senses of the children 
must be quickened in order that all of the teacher’s commands 
may be promptly obeyed. The child must acquire that con- 
fidence in the teacher that will enable him to express himself 
most freely. During the first days of his school life, the pupil 
Should be given a sense of responsibility in connection with 
his work. Not only should each task be completed but it 
must be well done before it can meet with the teacher’s ap- 
proval. Habits of punctuality and regularity in attendance 
can easily be formed very early in the year and should be 
maintained throughout the term. If the beginning work has 
been carefully done, the end of the first month will find the 
school well organized and the teacher and pupil enjoying the 
daily work, 
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HABITS 


The necessity for the formation of settled school habits 
arises from the fact that the child has now become a member 
of a distinct community. The well-being of the whole school 
depends upon the conduct of its separate members, and this 
thought should be early impressed upon the minds of the 
little folks. The future good of the school requires economy 
of time and for this reason there should be a settled order 
for the speedy passing of school material. This order, when 
once established, should be strictly adhered to until the pupils 
become adept in carrying it out. The children should also 
have a definite order of procedure in passing to and from 
classes and going through the halls and cloak-rooms. 

In the early day of the primary child’s school life, he is apt 
to be rather slow in comprehending and obeying commands. 
A part of the teacher’s work should be to quicken his ears 
and comprehension and to establish a closer connection be- 
tween brain and body. Much of this important training 
may be given in the form of games, a few of which are here 
suggested. 

GAMES 


1 Game in seats. Children sit erect. Teacher stand in 
front of room and give commands once in a slow, impressive 
manner. When one command is obeyed, give another im- 
mediately. Base the commands on the following suggestions: 
“Fingers on shoulders!” ‘‘Hands in lap!” “Hands on 
hips!” ‘Hands in desk!” As the children gain in quickness 
of comprehension, give the command in a rapid and more 
forcible manner. Always exact quick and instant obedience. 
As soon as the children are ready for it, teach the terms, 
“Curve,” ‘‘Horizontal,” “Slant,” “Vertical,” “Arch,” etc. 
As these commands are given the children should illustrate 
instantly with both arms. As soon as these directions have 
been mastered, carry on the game still further by teaching 
the terms, ‘‘Left,” “Right,” ‘Upper left hand corner,” 
‘Lower right hand corner,” etc., having the children illustrate 
by touching the desks. Later on in the year, vary the game 
by giving three commands, one after another, and having 
the children carry them out in the order in which they were 
given. For variety, give several orders and call on the 
individual children to carry them into execution. As soon as 
the children become quick and responsive, the game may be 
made still more complicated by giving the commands in the 
following way: ‘Fingers on shoulders!” ‘Touch upper 
right hand corner of desk!” ‘“‘Arms vertical!” “Tom, 
Mary and Minnie.” The children, as called, should carry 
out the directions in the correct order in which they were 
given (Tom taking the first, Mary the second, and Minnie 
the third). Fora rest exercise, give commands that will take 
the children out of the seats. This game may be varied to 
infinite length according to the pleasure of the teacher. 

2 Play soldier. Provide leader with a soldier cap and the 
other children with small flags. March the file of pupils 
about the room giving frequent orders, such as, “Halt!” 
“Face left!” ‘Flags in right hand!” ‘Flags horizontal!” 
“Forward march!” etc. As the pupils become adept in 
playing the simple form of this game, allow it to become 
more complicated by halting the ‘“‘soldiers” and giving several 
commands such as the following: “March forward eight 
counts, then halt while you count eight, go forward, with 
flags held in horizontal position, for ten counts,” etc. 

3. If the teacher is fortunate enough to possess a piano, 
the children may hop, skip, march, jump, and run according 
to the changes in the music. The player should vary the 
rhythm suddenly and frequently. 

Unless the teacher is wise enough to use great care, the 
system of the school-room will tend toward monotony. To 
prevent this, it is a good plan to change the form of the 
commands used in calling and dismissing classes.. At one 
time use numerals, as, ‘‘One, two, three!”’; at another time 
say, ‘‘Stand — pass!” at another time say, “Turn, stand, 
run!” Vary this plan still further by employing gestures 
of the hand instead of the spoken orders. 

In all of the above work the child should be taught to carry 
his body in a proper manner (with the head held upward and 
the shoulders thrown well backward). In running and skip- 
ping, the feet must be quick and light and the body held in 
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an erect position. In marching, each child should be trained 
to keep his face to the front and to step upon the ball of his 
foot. 


MorALs AND MANNERS 


The primary teacher is always a powerful factor in the life 
of each little child with whom she comes in contact. The 
pupils of the average first grade are in the most plastic period 
of their development. To them, the teacher’s word is sacred 
and her opinions are a law in themselves. During the first 
month of school, there should be many short talks in which 
the little ones may learn what is expected of them. The 
teacher’s ideal, if it be clearly set forth, will very soon become 
the standard toward which each pupil will earnestly strive. 
These little conversations will be more effective if they are 
given as the need for them arises. For this reason, most of 
this work should be completed before the end of the first 
month. After this period of time, the program of the school 
is sure to be carried out in a more formal manner. 

Good conduct in the halls and cloak-rooms is more easily 
obtained in those buildings where each pupil is placed upon 
his own responsibility. There should be quietness of move- 
ment without jostling or other ill-bred actions. The teacher 
herself must be careful in the use of the gently spoken ‘‘ Excuse 
me,” and the unfailing “‘Thank you,” for any small service 
that may be rendered. Where such an example is set, it is 
almost sure to be copied by the little ones, who at this age «ire 
born imitators. 

The conversations, which should be mutual with teacher 
and pupil, may be based upon subjects such as kindness, 
cleanliness, neatness in person and belongings, truthfulness, 
etc. Encourage the children to be kind to each other, 
thoughtful in choosing pupils for games and unselfish in 
sharing their possessions with less fortunate ones. In pre- 
senting the last named idea, guard against fostering a ‘‘bor- 
rowing” spirit by insisting that each child provide himself 
with material for his work. This matcrial should be kept in 
a definite place and must be in a good condition for use. 
It is a good plan to hold each child responsible for the pres- 
ervation of all school material. He should be held re- 
sponsible for each piece of paper that has been given to 
him. Let him understand that every paper must be filled 
and handed back in good condition. The same idea can be 
emphasized in the handling of books and all other school 
property. In shaping the morals of the children, the teacher 
has need of much faith and patience. In the words of the 
wise old Book, “‘there must be line upon line, line upon 
line, precept upon precept and precept upon precept.” 


PHONICS 


The beginning work in phonics is largely ear training. 
There are several aims in the plan of the work. The children 
may be improved in their enunciation by a few minutes’ drill 
(given every day) wherein they imitate a number of words 
pronounced by the teacher. In this work, give particular 
attention to the final consonants of the words given out for 
pronunciation. For the ear-training work the following 
games are suggested: 

1 Teacher selects the name of a certain child and says 
slowly and distinctly, “‘Good morning, M-a-r-y.” The child, 
as soon as she recognizes her name, rises and responds, 
‘“‘Good morning, Miss us 

This work is begun with the use of the children’s names 
as these are most familiar to the untrained ears of the little 
folks. 

2 Teacher slowly sounds the name of objects in the room. 
Pupil who recognizes the word, runs to the object and touches 
it. 

3 Teacher give commands as, ‘‘Go to the w-i-n-d-o-w.” 
Child who can blend the sounds into a word, is allowed to 
carry out. the command. 

After a short time, give the commands with two separated 
words, etc., until the entire order is given in sounds. 

4 Game for rhymes 

Teacher Tell me a word that sounds like ca#. (Pupils 
name words.) 

Later on write the words given and call attention to the 
similarity in appearance as well as sound. 
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5 Game for ending and beginning consonants 

a Teacher ‘Touch a little girl whose name begins with V/. 
(Gives sound.) 

b Tell me a word that begins like bud; etc. 

Carry out the same plan with the final consonants. 

Teacher ‘Tell mea word that has the sound 7 in it. 

Touch a child whose name contains 7; etc. 

Teacher R-u-n, s-k-i-p, and h-o-p! 

Sound out names of three children, who obey the commands 
in the correct order. 

In all the early work in phonics, strive for speed and clear- 
ness of speech. The later work in sounding and pronouncing 
new words depend to a large extent upon the speed with which 
the children are able to detect the word from its composite 
sounds. 


LANGUAGE 


The first work in language should center about the child’s 
home-life and experiences. Lead the little ones to express 
themselves freely in telling about the different homes and 
mothers. Guide the conversation, but allow the pupils to 
do most of the talking. After the home has been discussed, 
talk of the father and mother, their occupation, and the baby. 
Speak of the care of the baby, its clothing, and its many pretty 
little ways. When the little ones are thoroughly interested, 
tell them about the babies of foreign nations and how the 
parents care for them. In discussing the Indian baby, let 
the children repeat the old verses beginning, ‘‘ Rock-a-bye, 
baby, upon the tree-top,” etc. As soon as the feeling of 
restraint has worn off, encourage the children to recite 
the Mother Goose rhymes with which they may be 
familiar. 

During the first month of school, it is a good plan to have 
many picture lessons. Give each pupil a picture and let him 
study it. At first simply have the objects in the pictures 
named, but later on the pupils should be encouraged to make 
up and tell a story about the particular ones that have been 
given out by the teacher.. Begin this work by having all of 
the children assist in making a story about one picture. When 
the work is more advanced, let each pupil weave a story about 
his own picture. 

The work in dramatization can be started by the use of the 
same or other pictures. Select a certain scene or group of 
figures and choose a number of children to pose in imitation 
of the given pictures. Vary this work by allowing one child 
to choose his picture and pose for its central figure. The 
other children may then find the original. If there are many 
figures, the pupil may choose other children to take the several 
positions. Follow this first work by dramatizing some of the 
simple Mother Goose rhymes. ~ Begin with the shorter ones, 
as, “Jack, be nimble,” “‘Little Jack Horner,” “Little Miss 
Muffet,” etc. 

As soon as the little ones are ready for it, they may learn 
a number of short and simple verses. The first stories should 
be brief and full of action or repetition. When each story has 
been committed, have it dramatized by the children. In 
addition to the stories learned by the little folks, the teacher 
should tell as many others as time will allow. These stories 
may be told in moral lessons, nature work, or for pure en- 
joyment. 

Throughout the language work there must be constan 
drill in the forms of the common irregular verbs. As correct 
speech is the result of habit, and habit is the product of a 
repetition of actions, the work on the verb-forms should be 
largely repetition of the correct form. Several games follow 
which will serve as a suggestion for others. 

1 One child rings a bell. Teacher chooses pupil to tell 
what was done. If the selected pupil expresses himself cor- 
rectly, he, in turn, rings the bell and the game is carried for- 
ward until the word “rang” has been many times repeated. 
when a new form is taken. 

2 Teacher sits down upon a chair. Child is chosen, who 
performs a different action, after which he expresses himself 
in the following manner: “I wrote a word after Miss G. sat 
down.” 

3 Child makes a number of motions and takes his seat. 
Another pupil rises and tells what the other child did. 
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Music 


No branch of the primary work is more important than is 
that «i music. It is in this grade that the little folks -gain 
their !irst ideas of rhythm, tone, and expression. The majority 
of the voices are coarse in texture and not under control. 
The first work should be taken up with the purpose of equaliz- 
ing and pitching the different voices. This purpose is easily 
accomplished by means of games in which the pupils are 
required to form a number of prolonged tones. Ask for 
imitations of whistles, bells, etc. -Follow this work with 
much drill in repeated tones and drill in taking many pitches 
given by the teacher. When the children can reproduce 
one tone correctly, give two tones at a time, and later on, 
make use of three. After this work has been thoroughly done, 
the children can easily imitate a rather long phrase and give 
each tone correctly. At this stage, the pupils are ready to 
take up the scale. 

The first songs taught to the primary room should be short 
and of decided rhythm. The words and thoughts should be 
simple and familiar. It is a good plan to have the children 
first repeat the words, as this insures clear enunciation and a 
correct understanding of the thought. In the selection of 
songs, choose a great many for action work. Several lullabies 
will be found very helpful for quieting the children in their 
restless moments. 


READING 


In the beginning the work in reading should centre about 
the thought. It may be carried out along two lines. Have 
the children bring in familiar objects .and make each object 
a subject for the reading lesson. As the little ones form sen- 
tences, write them upon the blackboard. When several of 
these sentences have been completed, have them read by the 
different members of the class. The separate words may be 
pointed out from their position in the sentence. When a large 
amount of this work has been done, drill more thoroughly 
on the words that differ but slightly in appearance. Use 
many interesting devices for impressing these words. Allow 
the pupils to find a specified word and erase it. Place the 
most difficult words upon cards and use in a variety of games. 

The action work should be combined with the other line 
of reading. Begin with the single action word, then combine 
two actions by the addition of the word ‘‘and.’”’ When the 
children are familiar with a number of these verbs, combine 
the action with the name of the object by giving such sentences 
as, ‘Run to a flower,” etc. 


WRITING 


After a number of words have been learned, send the chil- 
dren to the blackboard and have them reproduce a familiar 
word that has been written and quickly erased. The work 
should be large and free. To insure freedom from a cramped 
condition of the hand and fingers, have the pupils grasp the 
chalk loosely and use the whole arm in writing the word. 
In the beginning, select words that contain simple letters 
and easy combinations. As soon as the children have grown 
skillful in visualizing words, take up the short sentence and 
proceed in the same manner. 





Little Margery, playing with her kitten, got a rather severe 
scratch from the animal. Her lip trembled for an instant, and 
then she assumed the commanding attitude and expression that 
her mother had assumed under somewhat similar circumstances 
a her, and, extending her hand sternly, “Titty, dive me dat 

in. , 





A Sunday-school teacher asked her class if they knew where the 
Garden ot Eden was. One little miss raised her hand, and said, 
I know.” “Well, where is it?’’ asked the teacher. ‘West of 
the land of Nod.” ‘The teacher said, “How do you know that?” 
Because the Bible says the land of Nod was east of Eden. ‘Then, 


eae, Eden must be west of Nod.”” Could anything be plainer 
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Who Will Do It?P 


Dear Editor: 

I want to be one of the ‘“‘ten thousand” teachers to tell you what is 
wanted for next year. 

I should like to see a series of articles on “play” in all of its possible 
phases as applied to public school work, planned on the basis of the 
theories of G. Stanley Hall or John Dewey, or any of the other leaders 
of educational thought; the why of doing the special thing to be em- 
phasized rather than the what or particular play. 

E. R. McCormick. 


So would I like to see just such a series, but where shall 
we find it? Do you know any one who would not raise up 
hands of protest if asked to do such a thing? I don’t. 
Perhaps the first sign of the millennium will be an uprising 
of people who can and will do what is needed in educational 
journals. — THE EpITor 





Only This 


E. C. 
(In First Primary) 


‘Where are you going, my little maid?” 
“I’m going to primary grade,”’ she said. 
‘‘And whom will you see there, my little maid?” 
‘*T’ll meet a new teacher, kind sir,’’ she said. 
‘What will she teach you, my little maid?” 
‘Just listen a while and I'll tell you,” she said. 
Then straightway the little maid paused and began 
To state a few aims in the primary plan; 
“Kind sir, I will first learn to stand straight in line; 
And not to ‘come in’ when the weather is fine; 
To sit very still with my hands in my lap, 
To keep a neat desk and to hang up my cap; 
To never ‘speak out’ without raising my hand; 
To quickly obey at my teacher’s command; 
Not to jostle my playmates or roughly to seize, 
And to say ‘Excuse me,’ and ‘Thank you,’ and ‘Please’; 
To grasp a long sentence with just one swift look, 
To read with expression through many a book; 
To learn all my letters and just what they say, 
To tell them, with speed, from the blackboard each day; 
To write words so clearly that all men may read, 
To always arrange my work neatly indeed; 
To sing like an artist, with voice soft and light, 
To learn all my scales and to read music right; 
To tell countless stories with well chosen word, 
To say many poems — a joy to be heard; 
To use ‘threw’ and ‘sat’ and to never say ‘git!’ 
When teacher is talking, to quietly sit; 
And if supervisors shall chance to be there, 
To not move an eyelash or wiggle a hair! 
‘To easily sing what I ne’er saw before, 
To perfectly draw — though the task may be sore; 
To fill on both sides — full ten papers a day; 
To always work hard and ‘to play while I play’; 
To ‘sound out’ each strange word with quickness and 
speed; 
To paint bird and landscape whene’er there is need; 
To tell every tone that I hear (low or high), 
To name scores of things that, at one time, I spy; 
To keep my face clean and my hands white as snow, 
To smooth down my hair when to school I must go; 
To take my small scissors and, quick as a wink, 
To cut any object of which you can think; 
To act any story my teacher may choose, 
And never one bit of my knowledge to lose; 
To never throw snowballs or walk on the grass, 
And through hall and cloak-room to quietly pass; 
To ne’er lose my pencil — no papers to spoil — 
To tear not my book or its pages to soil” — 
But just here I asked her in tones scared and wild, 
‘When all this is taught you, what next, little child? 
When the primary room has accomplished its best, 
I fear you’ll be fit for your heavenly rest!” 
‘Oh, no!” said the maid, as she tossed her brown curls, 
“That’s just what they teach all the wee boys and girls,” 
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The Apple 
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Outline and Lesson Plan on 
the Domestic Cat 


Ipa L. OGDEN 
|. Characteristic Actions and Expressions. 
1 Affection and pleasure. 
2 Satisfaction and contentment. 
3 Seizing of prey. 
4 Terror and defense. 
II. General Appearance and Structure of the Body as 
Adapted to Use. 
Covering. 
Form of body. 
Limbs. 
Feet and toes. 
Head. 
a Eyes. 
b Whiskers. 
c Nose. 
@ Mouth. 
Teeth — Canines, Incisors, Molars. 
e Tongue. 
Care of Young. 


General Summary. 


mewn 


Ii. 
IV. 
Lesson Plan 

AIM 
1 General. 

To encourage a sympathetic acquaintance with the 

cat. To develop the powers of observation. 
2 Particular. 

To study the cat as a whole and the parts as they are 
adapted to use. To lay a foundation for future 
study. 

PREPARATION 
1 Teachers. 

Material — A pet cat during all the lessons and all the 
sessions, if conditions are favorable. 

Good pictures — Perry Pictures Company, 76 Fifth 
Ave., New York City; George P. Brown, Beverly, 
Mass.; Franz Haufstaengl, 114 Fifth Ave., New 
York City; ‘Picture Study for the Elementary 
Grades,” by Mrs. L. L. Wilson, Ph.D., of Philadel- 
phia Normal School; ‘Animals from Life,” pub- 
lished by Rand, McNally Company; Outline Page 
of Cats in Prmmary Epucation, September, 1904. 

Songs and Games — “The Cat and the Mouse,” from 
“Merry Songs and Games,” by Hubbard; “Kittie 
White,” from “‘Songs and Games for Little Ones,” 
by Jenks and Walker; ‘Mrs. Pussy’s Dinner,” in 
Emile Poulsson’s “Finger Plays”; ‘Pussy Cat,” 
from the “‘Primer” of Modern Music Series, by 
Eleanor Smith. 

Poems — Eugene Field’s. 

Stories — “‘Cat Stories.” Retold from St. Nicholas. 
Edited by M. H. Carter, Century Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Books for reference — “‘Cats and Dogs,” by James 
Johonnot. (Contains a good picture of skull of cat.) 
“The Cat,” R. S. Hinderkepor; ‘‘Our Home Pets,” 
Olive Thorne Miller; Introduction to Zoology, 
Schmeil. 

2 Children 

Have children bring a pet cat — different ones. 

Have children bring pictures of cats. 

Have children bring story-books of cats. 

After first lesson the children’s preparation should be a 
brief and rapid review of the preceding work. 


Presentation 


I. CHARACTERISTIC ACTIONS AND EXPRESSIONS 
_ Song or poem. Cat stories told by teacher to arouse the 
interest of the children. Let children tell of their own kitty. 
1 Affection and pleasure. 
‘ How does your kitty show that she is pleased to see you? 
Children recall the rubbing, arching or curving of back, the 
erect tail, the purring, etc. 
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2 Satisfaction and Contentment. 

Finger Play, “Mrs. Pussy’s Dinner,” by E. Poulsson. 
How does your kitty behave after she has had a good dinner? 
Children recall licking of chops, paws, cleaning the whole body 
with the tongue, closing the eyes ina happy way. Sometimes she 
lies down and opens and closes her toes and often goes to sleep. 

Where does she like to sleep, especially if it is cold? Yes, 
near the fire. Where is her head? her tail? Watch when 
she wakens what she does. 

3 Seizing the Prey. 

How many have seen a cat catch a mouse? How¥fdoes 
she know there is a mouse about? Yes, she hears it gnaw- 
ing. How does the cat show that she is listening? (If chil- 
dren have not seen this have one child scratch lightly and 
notice the effect on the cat.) 

Position of body and tail (movement of tip), head, ears, 
expression of face; notice the eyes, the black spot in center 
(pupil); large or small? Claws and feet. Kitty moves 
nearer where the mouse is. Does the mouse know that she 
is coming? Why? (Because she has cushions on her feet 
and can walk softly.) What has she on her feet that helps 
her to get the mouse for her dinner? What makes you think 
she has claws? Yes, kitty has scratched me, too, but I can’t 
see any claws: where are they? Why does she have claws 
that she can pull in when she wishes to? Yes, it is so she can 
walk more softly, and that, too, helps her to get near the 
mouse without his hearing her coming. There are other 
reasons why it is a good thing for her that she can pull her 
claws in. We will talk about those another time. What is 
the shape of kitty’s claws? (Children describe and show by 
drawing, etc.) Why is it a good thing that they are this 
shape? Yes, it helps her catch and hold the mouse. When 
kitty has found the hole of the mouse and knows that the 
mouse is inside, what does she do? How long do you think 
she will wait? Does she sit or stand? When the mouse 
comes out how does she catch it? (Children describe or 
show the action of body when the cat leaps for the mouse.) 
How is the mouse seized? What does the cat do when she 
has caught the mouse? (Do not emphasize the cruelty of 
the cat. Make it clear that from our point of view the cat is 
cruel, but that this is her natural way of getting her food. 
Many of the movements just referred to may be seen when a 
cat is playing with something made to imitate a mouse and 
pulled along the flooi., 

Song: “The Cat and thc Mouse.’ 

4 Terror and Defense. 

What does the cat du when a strange dog chases her? 
How does she climb a tree? Yes, her claws are sharp and 
their shape helps her to hold on to the bark of the tree. 
What does the dog do? He barks and scratches as if he 
wanted to climb it, too. Why doesn’t he? (Claws are not 
sharp like kitty’s.) How long does the cat stay up the tree? 
After the dog is gone how does the cat come down? (Watch 
her and tell me.) Why does she have a harder time getting 
down than going up? (Recall the position and shape of her 
claws.) If the cat can’t find a tree to climb and can’t run 
away from the dog, then how does she defend herself? 
(Recall the raising of hair over the body and tail, humping of 
the back, flattening of ears, showing teeth, hissing, spitting and 
growling, striking with open paws, or slapping scratching. - 

(Continued in October N umber) 





How Islands Get Forests 


- When travelling among the islands of the Pacific or At- 
lantic one often wonders how it is that lands so far away 
from great continents have become covered with forests, but 
Darwin and other naturalists have solved the difficulty for us. 
Thus we learn from Darwin that he took from the foot of a 
woodcock a cake of dry earthin which was a seed of the toad 
rush. He planted the seed, and it germinated and flowered. 
Prof. Newton examined the leg of a partridge which had 
been wounded and unable to fly. Attached to it was a clod 
of earth weighing 64 ounces. He broke up the clod and 
placed it under the bell glass. No fewer than eighty-two 
plants sprang from it. It is the more interesting to know 
that the clod of earth containing his treasure was kept three 
years before planting.— Sel. 
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An Apple Orchar 


AGNES M. CHOATE 


Children can readily cut the apple trees from hektographed 
copies or tracing around patterns. When the base is folded 
back as indicated, the trees will stand up. In making the 
surrounding stone wall, give each child a strip of paper cut 
the desired length and width, unless more of a measuring 
lesson is wanted, in which case the strips can be measured 
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and cut. If each child draws the rocks in his stone wall. 
give the direction to make the rocks nearly round and touching 
each other, and a pretty fair result will be obtained. The 
wall could be hektographed, if desired, or a few of the cleverest 
children could draw rocks in the whole set. Then fold first 
in the middle, then fold each end to meet the middle, and 
fold the lap and paste. 

Standing the apple trees inside this “hollow square” in 


rows, makes a very creditable apple orchard. If more 


elaboration is wished for, a gate may be drawn on one end 
of the stone wall strip to give imagined entrance. 
















Games for the School-room 


Mary A. GARDNER, Duluth, Minn. 

The mind of childhood, used to visions of dolls and drums, 
finds ‘‘tables”’ and phonics perplexing to a wearisome degree. 

To eyes still seeing all life in its entirety, rather than 
detail, the miles and miles of black and white wisdom with 
which the boards are filled become a blur, not the bold, 
clear characters it was a delight to copy in one’s new tablet 
but an hour ago. 

The ears attuned to merry youngsters’ happy shrieks of 
laughter ache with the busy hum of half a hundred children 
at work. 

The whole body of the wee student, graceful as a kitten 
at play, is cramped and stiffened by desks and rules alike 
unyielding. 

This the malady. What the remedy? Play. Let there 
be play. Play that is play — for in this alone lies wisdom. 
Not work that is play, under which come all sense training 
games, for in them there is none of the abandon of absolutely 
care free play that takes no thought for the morrow, whether 
we learn or whether we don’t. All honor be to the sense 
games, however clever disguises of useful knowledge, the 
honey in which the health giving tonic is hid, but when 
Nature cries, “‘Enough!” let us be sure that our play is 
play. 

A tactful teacher effaces herself as much as possible, giving 
the children the rules of the game, if it be a new one — then 
losing her identity among the other interested onlookers, 
cheering and encouraging as ’tis needed. 

There is no hour of the day when a teacher with seeing 
eyes discovers as much as in these moments of relaxation. 
It took the game of ‘‘The Lion and the Mouse” to show her 
that Sam could cheat. ‘Fox and Geese” roused listless 
Marvin to surprisingly persistent effort. ‘‘Shepherd and 
Sheep” pinned superficial Arthur down to accuracy. ‘‘Go- 
ing to Jerusalem” gave Sarah a chance to surprise you with 
her courtesy to the new girl. And so on; a valuable dis- 


covery warranted with every game, and often with every 
child in the game. 


During the fall months the following game has been a 
favorite. One child is the hunter. The other children, to 
any convenient number, are named after some of the hunter’s 
belongings: cap, coat, gun, bag, powder, etc. If kindergarten 
chairs are available, all the better. If not, the school seats 
will have to answer, one less than the number of players, 
not counting the hunter. The players seat themselves any- 
where, at some distance from the hunter, who calls them 
one at a time: “Cap,” ‘“‘Coat,” etc. The first one called 
stands behind the hunter, taking hold of his coat, the next 
one taking hold of the player in front of him. When the 
line is complete the hunter runs round the chairs, until, 
without warning, he cries, “‘ Bang!” at which signal the player 
must sit; the one left standing pays a forfeit, or takes his 
seat, as the teacher may elect. 

The following game reminds one of the bachelor ‘‘Who 
lived by himself and put all the bread and cheese he had 
upon a shelf.” The “Jolly Miller” stands alone in the 
middle of the room. His playmates take the little partners 
of their choice and walk arm in arm around him, flaunting 
their happiness in the face of his loneliness, singing: 


- “There was a jolly miller, 
Who lived by himself, 
As the wheel went round 
He made his wealth. 
One hand on the copper, 
And the other on the bag, 
As the wheel went round 
He made his— grab.” 





bb] 


Then at the word “grab” all must change partners, and 
in the general confusion the miller appropriates a partner 
to share his wealth, leaving some one else bereft. 





Teacher Belle, what does the middle S stand for in your name? 
‘ Belle Shazzar; Belle Shazzar. I was named after a woman 
in the Bible. 
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(i kaze on the -far horizon, 
Ghe infinite , tender sky; 
Ghe ripe ,rick tial of the corn field, 5 

(ied the-wild geese sailing high; 
4 (ind all over upland ard lowland 
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A Corn Festival 


MAvupvE M. GRANT 


ISS AMY’S room was literally transformed into 
M a corn-field that bright September afternoon. 
Early in the morning the boys had brought arm- 
fuls of tall rustling corn, and Miss Amy, with 
their help, had drawn tightly two lines of stout twine all 
around the room, and back of these twine lines they had 
placed the tall stalks of corn, with their long leaves and tas- 
sels. The twine barricades held them firmly erect, and the 
leaves fluttered down quite naturally. In the corner, more 
stalks were set up, and the golden sides of yellow pumpkins 
shone from beneath. 

On a table at the side of the room was exhibited the manual 
training work, and in honor of the “‘Corn Day,” it consisted 
entirely of articles made of materials derived from the corn 
plant. 

There were glistening bunches of “tassels”? which had 
been dipped in alum water and tied deftly together with a 
narrow strip of corn husk. 

There were neatly woven corn husk mats, large and small. 
There were baskets of every shape and description made of 
thin braided strips of corn husk sewed together. 

Square and circular picture frames (made by wrapping 
long thin corn husks about pasteboard frames) enclosed 
pictures of Longfellow and Whittier, who have given us such 
beautiful poems and songs of the corn. 

Long strips of pasteboard were covered with glue, and 
while it was still wet, kernels of corn were laid on in patterns, 
many really beautiful effects being gained by the careful 
selection of the different shades found in the corn, ranging 
from the deep red to the faint yellow. 

Picture frames were also made of pasteboard ovals, smeared 
with glue, upon which the kernels were stuck in regular order. 

A candle-stick, made of a hollowed cornstalk, and glued to 
a husk mat for a base, held a bright red candle. 

One ingenious boy had taken an oblong of heavy gray 
mounting paper and on it he had made a picture of a barn, 
a fence, and trees close by. The barn was cut from corn 


husks and pasted on (like a paper cutting); the fence was 
made of tiny bits of corn stalks, and the trees were made of 
the tassel. 

A corn husk doll with corn silk hair was a quaint little 
figure, and quite substantial withal, although her face was 
seamed and wrinkled, and her little ink eyes slightly crossed. 


There were pretty little chairs, sofas, and beds made of 
the small cornstalks fastened together with pin-like tacks, 
and there were book-marks made of two thin and rather wide 
husks tied together with a bit of bright ribbon. 

On the front blackboard, flanked by the tall corn plants, was 
written the opening stanza of Whittier’s ‘‘Corn Song”: 

Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard, 
Heap high the golden corn, 

No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn! 

The last hour of the afternoon was given up to the ‘‘Corn 
Fest.” No visitors had been formally invited, but word 
had been sent that anyone who was interested would be 
most welcome, and the visitors’ row of chairs was filled at 
the beginning of the hour. 

The children marched about the room, each one carrying 
acorn plant. Miss Amy gave the signal to halt, and a simple 
but pretty little drill was enacted with the cornstalks, the 
pupils carefully watching their teacher and doing just as she 
did — now up — now down — forward, sidewise, and back 
rustled the cornstalks. 

Then Miss Amy told them the beautiful Indian legend of 
how the corn came, as it is told in Longfellow’s “‘Hiawatha” 
(Hiawatha’s Fasting). How Hiawatha prayed, not for great 
skill in hunting, not for his own glory and renown, but for 
the profit and advantage of his people. How he fasted in the 
forest by the Big-Sea-Water. How he saw the deer and all 
the forest animals, the wild rice, the berries, and all the fish, 
and how he felt that his people should have something more 
to depend upon for food than all these things. One night 


He saw a youth approaching, 
Dressed in garments green and yellow, 
Plumes of green bent o’er his forehead, 
And his hair was soft and golden. 


This was Mondamin, the friend of man, sent by the Master 
of life to tell Hiawatha that he would gain what he prayed for. 
She told them how: 


At length a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward, 
Then another and another; 

And before the Summer ended 
Stood the corn in all its beauty, 
With its shining robes about it, 
And its long, soft, yellow tresses. 


Then with joy did Hiawatha tell his people of this “new 
gift to the nation, which should be their food forever”: 
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And still later when the Autumn 

Changed the long green leaves to yellow, 
And the soft and juicy kernels 

Grew like wampum, hard and yellow, 
Then the ripened ears he gathered, 
Stripped the withered husks from off them, 
And made known unto the people 

The new gift of the Grgat Spirit. 


Then Miss Amy, aided by four little girls, passed paper 
napkins with green borders, and each child was given a gen- 
erous slice of golden corn bread, or ‘‘ Jonnny-cake,” and pop- 
corn was passed in a big yellow bowl. 

After the refreshments, Miss Amy announced that the 
‘‘Corn Sextet’? would render some real corn music, and six 
boys came to the front, stood in a row, and began to play ( ?) 
upon the “‘cornstalk fiddles”’ that all boys know how to make. 
(Two large cornstalks with two slits in the outer surface, and 
this surface between the slits raised by a bit of wood at each 
end to hold it away from the rest of the stalk. The “fiddle” 
and the ‘‘bow” are alike, the “strings” are moistened, and 
the two are rubbed together, making a peculiar squeaking 
sound. ) 

A great laugh greeted this corn music, and the sextet 
enjoyed it as much as anyone. 

By this time the shadows were lengthening, and with a 
happy good-by to Miss Amy, the children were soon tripping 
merrily home through the sunlight of the late September 
day. 





Books on Child Study 


“Studies in Education,’”’ Barnes (Stan. Un.) 

“The Child and Child Nature,” Buelow (Bardeen). 
“Growth of the Brain,” Donaldson (Scribner). 

“Working System of Child Study,’”’ Groszmann (Bardeen). 
“Adolescence” 2 v., Hall (Appl.). 

“Child Nature,” Harrison (Ch. Kindg. Coll.). 
“Fundamentals of Child Study,” Kirkpatrick (Macm.). 
“Education of Children,’’ Montaigne (Appl.). 

“Care of a Child in Health,’ Oppenheim (Macm.). 
“The Development of the Child,’”’ Oppenheim (Macm.). 
“Love and Law in Child Training,’’ Poulsson (Bradley). 
““Mental¥Development of a Child,” Preyer (Appl.). 
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“Child Observations,” Russell (Heath). 

“The Biography oi a Baby,” Shinn (H. & M.). 
“Studies in Childhood,” Sully (Appl.). 

“Study of the Child,” Taylor (Appl.). 

“Notes on Child Study,’ Thorndike (Macm.). 

“The Nervous System of the Child,” Warner (Macm.). 
“The Study of Children,” Warner (Macm.). 


The Modern Child 


Born scientifically, 
Studied terrifically, 
Clothed very carefully, 
Dieted sparefully, 
Aired systematically, 
Bathed most emphatically, 
Played with quite drearily, 
Punished Spencerially, 
Sweet infantility, 
Steeped in gentility, 
Santa Claus banished, 
Mother Goose vanished, 
Where are the babies, 
The real human babies, 
The olden time knew? 


Harnessed scholastically, 
Drilled superdrastically, 
Cultured prodigiously, 
Lectured religiously, 
Classified rigidly, 
Reasoned with frigidly 
Loved analytically, 
Listened to critically, 
Dosed with the “‘ologies,”’ 
Rushed through the colleg : 
Crammed pedagogically, 
“Finished” most logically, 
Where is the childhood, 
The fresh, happy childhood, 
The olden time knew ? — Sel. 


SCHOOL 
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September 


Shorter and shorter now the twilight clips 

The days, as through the sunset gates they crowd. 
And Summer from her golden collar slips 

And strays through stubble-fields, and moans aloud, 
Save when by fits the warmer air deceives, 

And, stealing hopeful to some sheltered bower, 
She lies on pillows of the yellow leaves, 

And tries the old tunes over for an hour. 

— Alice Cary 





Spring Flowers Gone to Seed 


ESTHER FLEMING 


HAT, about the plants which so brightly put forth 

their delicate or dazzling flowers in April, May, 

and June? What are they doing now that it is 

September, and where are they? Since they are 
fixed in the stations whereunto they are called, we may 
seek them where they were found in their months of blos- 
soming. 

Some of them have changed so little that we easily recog- 
nize them. Violets no one can mistake. Their leaves are 
always like violet leaves even if their stems are a foot long 
and their blades coarsened by heavy feeding. Where is 
their crown of nodding blue or purple? Gone months ago; 
and the matured seed-pods, too— we may find the dried 
remnants of them down among the leaves. The flowers 
were visited duly by insects, and the three-parted, elastic 
seed-pods matured, exploded, and fell into decay before 
June was well begun, in some cases. Families of violet 
seedlings are springing up all about the parent plants. 

If you part the thick leaves and look down near the roots, 
you will probably discover that the violet is still at work 
manufacturing seeds. At this time of year the work is done 
in closed flowers, which have such short stems that they 
seldom see real daylight, but bring forth lots of seeds. The 
flowers are greenish and look like buds. They never ‘open 
until they discharge the seeds. Nearly all the common 
violets of the woods play this “‘little game” and it is well 
worth watching. You are likely to find the seeds of these 
blind flowers when gathering the straggling fall blossoms 
which violets put forth. Children often wonder if it has 
taken all summer for the violet seeds to ripen. 

The hepatica will be known easily by its three-lobed 
leaves. But they are not the same leaves which formed the 
bronze and purple background for the pale flowers in May. 
A new crop and a lusty one! The seeds are gone long ago, 
soon after the flowers disappeared. 

Have you ever visited the swamp where skunk cabbage 
predominates ? No doubt its early spring features are famil- 
iar to all —that mottled hood with its long, curving horn, 
the ball inside and the bunch of bright green leaves alongside. 
A visit to the same neighborhood in September will enlighten 
you as to what has been going on. The “cabbage” never 
came to a head, but has spent itself in growing broad and 
long. Decay has set in. No traces of the brown hoods are 
seen. Poke about a bit and you will unearth the ball that 
was inside the hood. It has grown to almost the size of a 
baseball. It is a remarkable structure. Dirt color without, 
it is snow-white within—a spongy and perhaps already 
softening pulp, in which are imbedded the seeds, each as big 
as a small hazel nut. Skunk cabbage is a great plant. It 
is the only plant that is never caught napping, so far as my 
experience goes. It is always doing something new when- 
ever you stop long enough to inquire. 

Trillium and Jack-in-the pulpit, where are they? Right 
where you left them — but grown entirely out of your knowl- 
edge if the summer has passed in your absence. _ What do 
you say to trilliums as high as your knees, or higher, and 
Jack-in-the-pulpit stretching up till he measures nearly three 

‘feet. If you visit them in August you will find the leaves 
sprawling their broad protecting palms above the fruit clus- 
ters. Later when the fruits are ripe and ready for harvesting, 
the leaves, torn and hardly recognizable, hang down and the 
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fruits stand firmly erect. Jack-in-the-pulpit bears a head of 
shining, scarlet, pulpy berries. The fruit of the trillium js 
borne singly. The color of the fruit varies in the different 
kinds from bright red to almost black. 

There is a little group of familiar wild flowers all growine 
together like a happy family in the same thick woods. and all 
belonging to the same botanical family as the lily-of-the- 
valley. They all can be found in Séptember, too, if their 
fruits be known. They are Solomon’s seal, wild spikenard 
(or false Solomon’s seal), wild lily-of-the-valley, and twisted 
stalk. All of these but the first have red or reddish berries 
when fully ripe, in late September. Earlier they have a 
speckled, pinkish look. They are all cut by the Solomon’s 
seal pattern, but some are in very small sizes. The twisted 
stalk has its berries one by one along the stem like Solomon’s 
seal, but the rest bear clusters at the top. 
berries are not red at all, but bluish black. 

What of the other spring favorites, columbine, spring beauty, 
wild geranium, wild rose, marsh marigold, mandrake, and 
Dutchman’s breeches? Most of these have long ago dis- 
posed of their crops of inconspicuous seeds, and are busy 
storing away root strength for next spring’s growth. May 
apples (mandrake) was ripe in July. Never having been a 
boy, I cannot claim that I have rolled this golden fruit be- 
tween my thumb and finger until it was ‘‘ good and meller,” 
and then squeezed its pulp suddenly into my mouth, 
they say real boys do. Let’s try it some day. 
us. 

Wild rose ‘‘hips” are not so noticeable now as they will 
be against a background of snow when the leaves are off. 
The garden columbines will give a hint as to what the wild 
ones are doing in their rocky fastnesses. 

There are some of our spring flowers which are more con- 
spicuous now than in blossoming time. Take white bane- 
berry, for example. When you are seeking for Jack-in-the- 
pulpit you are likely to come upon this plant. It stands 
about as high as the fully grown trilliums, but its appearance 
is far more striking. A loose cluster of oval white berries 
on bright red peduncles seems to be thrust out at you. Though 
it is beautiful, take the warning that the offensive attitude 
suggests. The white baneberry is poisonous. It is very 
decorative, but should be used with caution. It will be 
well to be warned against still another most attractive looking 
berry, the nightshade. This is a bright red, luscious looking 
berry. It certainly looks good enough to eat, and I wonder 
why it is not sampled more often. It is probably the night- 
shade that was referred to in the old jingle: 


Solomon’s seal 


as 


It can’t hurt 


‘‘As Tommy and his sister Jane 
Were walking down a shady lane, 
They saw some berries ripe and red 
That hung around and overhead. 


If Tommy had but understood 

That grapes in lanes are seldom good, 
He might have walked with sister Jane 
Again along the shady lane.”’ 


No doubt this very jingle recited by our parents and passed 
on by them to us has had its influence in protecting us from 
Tommy’s fate. 

The nightshade is one of the commonest of fence-row, 
barnyard, and rubbish heap plants. It grows in moist 
thickets, too, a straggling, much branched climber. A close 
comparison of leaf and flower will reveal its near kinship 
with our esteemed potato and tomato. It is a sort of “poor 
relation” of theirs, with all the bad traits and none of the 
good ones, save a sort of rakish grace and a fine flash of color. 

To seek all these things in September means some work 
and some disappointments. In it all I bid you “good 
hunting.” 





One of the little ones in a well-trained minister’s family was 
very much interested in the story of Elisha, the bad small boys, and 
the she-bear, as read by his mother. After a moment’s reflection, 


he said: “I wouldn’t have said so to Elisha, would you, mamma? 
I wonld have said, ‘Please go up, thou bald head.’ ” 
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Little Animal Stories 


E. M. J. 
Two Paper Knives 


Many years ago there lived in the city of Calcutta, in India, 
a rich rajah. 

Beautiful, indeed, was his palace of purest marble, with 
its carved walls and inlaid floors. 

More beautiful still were the grounds surrounding the 
palace, with their gleaming statues, gay flower gardens, 
crystal lakes and sparkling fountains. 

‘On the hottest days, the air in the gardens was made de- 
lightfully cool by the millions of diamond waterdrops which 
the fountain threw toward the blue sky. 








Near the rajah lived the great English viceroy. In 
order to surprise the viceroy, of whom the rajah was very 
fond, he learned not only to speak English, but to read it, 
too. 

One day, while calling at the viceroy’s house, the rajah 
picked up a magazine printed in English. ‘‘May I borrow 
it to read?” he asked, laughing at the surprised looks of the 
viceroy. 

The magazine was a new copy, its leaves still uncut. 

The rajah, never having seen a magazine with its leaves 
uncut, did not know that the leaves must be separated, and 
commenced to read the magazine from cover to cover, feeling 
greatly perplexed that the meaning of what he read seemed 
to be so difficult to understand, and that the stories seemed 
so disconnected. Yet he read the magazine through, knowing 
that later the viceroy would ask his opinion in regard to the 
articles contained in it. 

And so it happened. ‘Did you enjoy reading the maga- 
zine?” asked the viceroy. 

“Yes, but I could not understand why the articles seemed 
so disconnected,” replied the rajah. 

When the viceroy examined the magazine, he laughed and 
explained to the rajah that the leaves ought to have been cut, 
showing him a paper knife and how it worked. 

‘Keep the paper knife for a souvenir,” he said, and the 
rajah was much pleased with the gift. 

A year later, while the viceroy was eating his breakfast, 
a gay procession entered the courtyard, and at its head, upon 
an elephant gorgeous in its bright trappings, rode the 
tajah. 

After the usual greetings had been exchanged, the rajah 
asked, ‘‘Have you any magazine with its leaves still uncut, 
your Excellency ?” 

The viceroy sent for a copy and what was his surprise to 
see the rajah toss it to the elephant. The elephant, catching 
and holding it in his trunk, quickly and skillfully cut the 
leaves of the magazine with his tusks and returned the book 
to the rajah. 


On looking closely the viceroy saw that each tusk of the 
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elephant had been carved like a paper cutter, with a smooth 
blade and a beautiful handle. 

“A short time ago, your Excellency,” said the rajah, “you 
made me a present of a paper knife. The paper knife has 
come to life, and I beg of you to accept of it.” 


Study One Tree 


It is best to study one tree during an entire year, thus cul- 
tivating in the pupil the habit of seeing and knowing a tree 
thoroughly. This habit will be of the greatest importance 
in a later study of the trees of the region. To begin the study 
the pupils should have a notebook which is to be devoted 
to his observations on the tree for a year. This note-book 
should be large enough so that a leaf may be sketched in 
lengthwise. A favorite tree in a school yard should be chosen 
for this observation; it is far better if this tree may be seen 
from the schoolhouse window. The maple is an excellent 
subject for this first study in the northeastern states, as it has 
many interesting features; but similar work may be under- 
taken with any kind of a tree, only it is always best to choose 
a species that is characteristic of the surrounding country. 

Call attention first to the relation of the tree to its environ- 
ment. If the tree is maple, determine on what soil it usually 
grows. How abundant are these trees in the neighborhood ? 
In what places are they commonly found? Do they grow 
alone or with other trees? And similar questions. 

— Georgiana E. Brown 


Premium Books for Next Year 


(These books will be given for the accepted contributions for HEp- 
ING EacH OTHER page.—THE EDITOR) 


Little Flower Folks. 
Stories from Animal Land. 
Little Conrad the Swiss Boy. 
Little Jan the Dutch Boy. 
The Child of Urbino. 

6 Stories from Garden and Field. 

7 Stories of the United States 

8 Dickens’ Little Nell. 

g The Nurnberg Stove. 
10 Gulliver Among the Little People. 
11 Through the Looking Glass 
12 Graded Memory Selections 
13 Children of the Wigwam. 
14 Robinson Crusoe (For Youngest Readers). 
15 Leaves from Nature’s Story Book 
16 Geography for Young Folks 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 





A Letter 


Original letter by an eleven-year-old boy on the prairies 
of the sparsely settled northwest — thirty miles from a rail- 
road. 

Never more than six months of school a year. All children 
of foreigners. English seldom spoken out of school. 

(From his teacher) 


Lerpzic, N. D., April 9, 1907 
My dear mamma: 

This morning I saw a Robin. He was so glad and he sang very 
sweetly. 

Waiter Shultz is going away he will not come to school any more. 

I am glad that we are going to our ranch again. Bertha found a 
nice little flower and she brought it to the teacher and showed it. The 
grass is green all ready. ee ’ 

We played ball to-day. The sun is shining nicely to-day. We are 
going to have school too pretty soon. I have six books at home. The 
teacher has a nice cap. We have fifteen children in school yet. We 
have many pictures and flags in school. The teacher has a nice blue 
pencil and two nice bright shining rings. 
-| Your son, 
= WiLuiaM H. STOLLER 
(Would that all the eleven-year-olds in our graded schools with 
every educational advantage could do as well — THE EpirTor) 
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ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 


Golden Rod Days 
AVE all of |the little poems, this year, that are 
for opening exercises at school. A new one 
week, repeated after the little song-prayer, is good 
for children. Here are two, to start with, copied 
from a primary teacher’s note-book. She copied them from 
magazines: 


gC ¢ d 
each 


“Errands of love are easy to run, 
Saying sweet words is the dearest of fun. 
Let’s see, you and I, just for to-day, 
How many kind things we can do and say.” 


Just to be tender, just to be true, 

Just to be glad the whole day through, 
Just to be merciful, just to be mild, 
Just to be trustful as a child. 

Just to be gentle and kind and sweet, 
Just to be helpful with willing feet, 
Just to be cheery when things go wrong, 
Just to bribe sadness away with a song, 
Whether the hour is dark or bright, 
Just to be loyal to God and right, 

Just to believe that God knows best, 
Just in His promises ever to rest, 

Just to let love be our daily key — 
That is God’s will for you and me.” 


It pays to teach poems to children. What college presi- 
dent was it who said words to this effect: ‘I have heard 
many fine sermons in my life, but I would exchange them all 
for one of the little poems learned at my mother’s knee”? 

#0 

Would two or three little hints in drawing help, do you 
think ? 

It is flower time still, isn’t it, and perhaps your drawing 
program calls for flower work? Suppose you ask the children 
to bring spools. They make good little flower holders, and 
the flowers, when they are placed in them, look as if growing. 
Have cut, from stiff paper or cardboard, about the size of the 
drawing paper, frames, some with circular openings in the 
centre, others with squares or oblongs of different sizes. 
To the back of each frame fasten a long, narrow strip of 
cardboard, so that it may stand. We used the little brass 
fasteners, but paste will do. If the desks are old, a hat pin 
isn’t a bad substitute for the cardboard strip. 

After the children have decided which enclosing form is 
best for their sprays, lay the frames on the drawing papers, 
and trace with pencils around the openings. ‘Then stand 
the sprays in the spools and place the frames, standing, in 
front of them, and it is an easy matter for the children to make 
a good drawing, for the slant, space taken, etc., show quite 
clearly even to little people’s eyes how the drawing should 
look. 

I attended an art class, one summer, in charge of a very 
successful teacher of drawing. It was a class in water color. 
On that first day we were to paint a spray of wild flowers. 
Miss spent all of fifteen minutes in taking us, by talking, 
to the home of the little flower. So real did she make it, 
in her own charming way, that we could actually see the 
damp, woodsy place, and hear the songs of the birds and 
the ripple of the brook as it ran along. 

“Why,” you ask, “did she do this?”’ Just to get us alive 
with feeling for that flower, to make it not a dead thing, but 
a happy, beautiful flower, one filled with the life of the forest. 
In other words, to help us paint it. A year later, in my own 
little school, we were to draw a buttercup. What better 
time could there be to try my experiment? And so I wove 
around that buttercup its life in the meadow, its drinking 
dew from its golden cup, its nodding to every passing breeze. 
I tried to make it live for the children. ‘And the result?” 
do you ask? Good, everyone of those pictures! Why, the 
feeling went right out of the tips of those chubby fingers, 
right through the pencils, and on to the papers. It couldn’t 
help it. 
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Are you troubled with black lines? This will help. Say 
some day, ‘““Do you know a queer thing happened this 
morning? I found out that my pencils can do two things 
that you can. They can talk out loud and whisper. Guess 
how? Ofcourse. When it talks out loud, it makes a black 
heavy line, and when it whispers, it makes a faint light one. 
Let’s make our pencils whisper.” 

eK 

Print on paper, or burn in wood, and stand on your desk 
this very common, homely rhyme. It is for the half dozen 
at the tag-end of the B class. We all have the half dozen. 


“For every evil under the sun 
There is a remedy or there is none. 
If there is one, try and jind it, 
If there is none, never mind it.” 


Isn’t it queer that the “half dozen” seem to rise before us 
when we think of our schools? Why, they seem to grow to 
be six feet tall, and over-tower the others, in our imagination! 
The good scholars sink into the background and we forget 
them. Don’t worry. Think of the rhyme, either we can 
or we cannot, and that is all there is to it. 
ro 

Think of the part of the rhyme, “‘try and find it,” before 
you give them up for good; the half dozen, I mean. 

*% 

Hiawatha days are with us again, are they not? A gocd 
time to turn the sand or number table into an Indian en- 
campment. On the sand scatter pine needles, and into the 
sand, here and there, stick little pieces of pine for trees. 

A looking-glass covered with little canoes makes a good 
lake. For wigwams, use half a dozen toothpicks for the 
framework of each. A triangle of kid cut from the back of 
an old tan or brown kid glove, will make the outside of the 
wigwam. ‘Twenty cr more of these little wigwams scattered 
along the shore of the lake will look very cunning and at- 
tractive. Acorns, cut to form little kettles, and hung gipsy- 
pot fashion over a tiny heap of stones, look very Indian like. 

Perhaps some of you have made or seen dolls (Indian) 
of corn husks. Just give each child a handful of husks, 
a piece of string, and pair of scissors, and say, ‘‘ Make me 
some little Indian dolls about two inches high,” and they 
will. They will find a way. They have played dolls more 
lately than you have, you know. A few feathers, for the 
doll’s adornment, from the school duster, won’t be missed, 
and colored by dipping into the bluing bottle, or into the red 
ink, they will look gay and festive, enough so for any Indian, 
of however high degree. Paper blankets, with wax-pencil 
stripes of many colors, may be made and wrapped around the 
Indians, and ‘“‘Lo, the poor Indian” is ready to enter his 
village. 

ek 

The glove fingers make nice little pen-wiper bags in which 
to keep the penholders, when not in use. Mauy a little 
finger has been saved an ugly pen prick, when the hands 
went into the desk for something, by means of these bags 
in which the pens are wrapped and which serve as pen- 
wipers, too. 

40k 

Did you ever have a sunbeam day ? 
we did at Primrose Cottage. Primrose isn’t a real cottage. 
It’s Room 7 of a great brick building. Sometimes Room 7 
is Primrose Cottage, sometimes it is Happy Land, sometimes 
it is the Garden of Kindness, and again it is Lincoln Villa. 
We name it often to suit ourselves. Why not? It helps 
wonderfully in little ways. Of course people who live in 
the Garden of Kindness are kind and polite; Lincoln Villa 
people are brave and true, just as Spotless Town people, you 
know, are spotless. 

Just now, we of Primrose Cottage are, oh, so neat and 
careful in everything we do. But to go back to sunbeam 
day. It’s a yellow day, of course, and Primrose Cottage 
has been filled with yellow things. Yellow ribbons nod 


Let me tell you what 


from bobbing heads; yellow flowers are everywhere, and 
where the flowers leave off the yellow corn begins. 
: , i 
A morning talk on “the sunbeam who went to do good, 
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gives a subject for the reading lesson, hectographed on yellow 
paper, which comes later. 

Part of Helen Hunt Jackson’s poem, “September”: 

“At noon the roads all flutter with yellow butterflies,” 
is printed on the front board. 

For a drawing lesson yellow pansies are drawn from the 
yellow pansy family which grow in a saucer on the teacher’s 
desk. There are Mr., Mrs., and the four Misses Pansies in 
that saucer, and yes, there is Baby Pansy, too. 

And now seat work time has come, and the A’s are making 
a border of goldenrod along the lower part of the blackboard. 
First, the teacher has seen that the stems and branches are 
right, and has left the class to powder the branches with 
yellow crayon stars. The B’s are ruffling up yellow tissue 
paper and tucking it, into Betty Brown’s clothes-pins, to 


A Language Help 


EvELYN M. ROGERS 


7 HILDREN, we are going to try something new 
this afternoon,” said Miss Aiken one afternoon in 


May. 
Each child had a piece of colored paper, four 
inches square, on his desk before him. 

“Take your paper and fold it over in the middle so that 
all the edges exactly meet. Now hold it up and open it, 
like this (Fig. 1). What have you?” 

It did not take Miss Aiken’s pupils long to discover a 
“little book.” 
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“Look at your little book a minute and see if you can 
read me the little story you will find there, if you look sharply. 
What is your story about, Herbert ?” 

“My story is about my rabbits,” replied Herbert. 

“All right. Tell us the whole story about them. How 
did you get them? What are their names? What do you 
give them to eat? Do they do any funny little tricks? I’d 
like to know all the story.” 

From these suggestions Herbert told a very pretty little 
story. He had hardly finished when several hands came up; 
all wanted to tell Miss Aiken the stories they found in their 
“little books.” One was about her doll, another her last 
birthday party, the Christmas tree, a drive, a new steam 
engine, and so on. 

The next day Miss Aiken had the little books taken out 
again; a few new stories were told, every child having a 
chance to tell one story at some time. The more diffident 
ones were encouraged and praised the more by Miss Aiken. 
When the little stories had been reviewed Miss Aiken said, 

Now take hold of one of the long edges of your little book 
and hold it out straight before you. Now fold it through 
the middle as you did before, like this (Fig. 2). What have 
you now ?” 

“Another little book,” they all answered. 

“Yes, but suppose we open it up wide now and see what 
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make yellow butterflies, the very ones H. H. wrote about, 
for later they are fastened and suspended by yellow silk, 
above, below, and around the butterfly quotation on the 
board. 

And the busy little C’s have made, while all of this has 
been going on, chains of paper, from palest cream to deepest 
orange. These Miss —— now pins to the window, strip by 
strip, to form a peek-a-boo curtain. How pretty it looks as 
the sunbeams creep in and touch it lovingly. 

Three o’clock. ‘‘Good-bye, little Sunbeam makers,” smiles 
the teacher. ‘Try to be real sunbeams and help everyone 
you can,” and away the children run. 

It has gone, this day of woven sunbeams, and happiness, 
and bright hopes. But perhaps it may yet bring sunbeams 
into a day shadow-darkened farther along life’s road. 


we have.” 
soon followed her example. 
Before long, one little boy exclaimed, “‘I have a window, 


Miss Aiken held hers out wide, and the children 


Miss Aiken.” Sure enough, each child found a little window 
with four little squares of glass in it. 

“Let’s look out of our little windows and tell each other 
what we see now.” 

A pleasant twenty minutes followed, in which the children 
told of many different scenes, as they imagined they saw 
them: a robin building its nest, a horse running away, boys 
playing a game of marbles, girls ‘‘keeping house,”’ and so on. 

The next day only one story was told from the little book, 
two or three scenes were pictured from the little windows, 
and then Miss Aiken said: ‘Take one corner of your little 
window and fold it up until it meets the centre of your paper, 
thus.” (Fig. 3.) Then holding it by the lower folded corner 
she lightly rocked it up and down, humming the tune of one 
of their boat songs. 

“T know what it is, Miss Aiken —a sail-boat,’”’ said one 
little girl. 


“That is just right. Tell me the name of your sail-boat. 








3 


How many people will it carry? Tell me all about it.” 
Pretty little stories of imaginary excursions and picnics in 
sail-boats followed, until the language hour was ended. 

The fourth day the same little papers were taken out by 
the children very eagerly, for they were all so interested now 
to see what would come next. As before, a review of one 
of each of the previous day’s stories came first. Then Miss 
Aiken said, “Take the corner opposite the one we turned 
up yesterday for the boat, and fold it up to meet the centre.” 
It was immediately apparent to the children that a little kite 
(Fig. 4) had thus been formed. They told Miss Aiken all 
about their different kites, the color of them, out of what they 
were made, the adventures they had had with them, and 
many other interesting things. 

The following day this last corner was unfolded again, 
and according to Miss Aiken’s direction the second corner 


was folded up, like this. (Fig. 5.) Miss Aiken skillfully 
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guided the children up a little mountain, bringing in the terms 
“base,” “slope,”,““summit,” and “peak. gee: 

They then told, her of the condition of their mountain — 
whether it was icy or not, whether there,was ajpath or a car 
running up it, ard so on. 

The next step was to fold up the three adjoining corners 
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so that they met at the centre, thus (Fig. 6). An unsealed 
envelope was found by each child in his possession. To 
whom it was addressed, the correct address, and the probable 
contents were then discussed. 

- The last part of the little play was to fold down the last 
corner, or the flap of the envelope (Fig. 7), and so have an 
invitation to a little party all ready. The invitations were 
then directed and exchanged among the various pupils in 
the room. ‘The pretty little game of ‘‘Tea-Party” was the 
happy_finish to the successful two weeks’ work. 





A Sociological Experiment 
Station 


AN OBSERVER 


HE thoughtful educator is beginning to realize that 
every school is, and ought to be, a sociological ex- 


periment station. In accordance with this belief, 

a plan is being tried in the Arthur A. Libby School, 
Chicago, which seems worthy of more than passing notice. 
At regularly stated times the four hundred children of the 
grammar grades come down to spend a half hour with the 
children of the first and second grades, each of the older 
boys and girls being assigned a certain child for his especial 
care and attention. Instruction is given by the pupil teachers 
in work previously planned by the room teacher working in 
conjunction with the teacher in charge of the upper grade. 
The older pupils, having been previously instructed in regard 
to the exact nature of the work to be done, proceed to act 
as pupil teachers immediately upon their arrival, assuming 
almost entire responsibility, the room teachers spending their 
time in general and specific observation, studying the situa- 
tion thoughtfully in order that all defects may be eradicated 
and the beneficial features accented and further developed. 
These teachers deeply realize that there are many socio- 
logical and pedagogical elements needing careful treatment 
in this plan. 

As yet the real pedagogical value has not been fully ascer- 
tained since the work is, as before stated, in an experimental 
stage, and the problems of what subject the older children 
can best teach — using reading, writing, spelling, and arith- 
metic as a basis — is unsolved, as is also the question of how 
the pupil teachers’ own undeveloped ability can bestgbe 
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utilized. But sociologically, a few months’ efforts have proved 
the experiment an exceedingly interesting one. The upper 
grade children have evinced a great interest in their little 
pupils not only during the short lesson periods, but outside 
of school as well, not only as to their scholarly attainments, 
but in the formation of their personal habits — neatness, 
cleanliness (including care of the hands, nails, ears, hair, 
and teeth), and also of their helpfulness to others. This, in 
turn, reacts upon themselves, since they exert the utmost 
care to be worthy examples. The consequent sympathy 
existing between the children of the different grades is often- 
times remarkable, and the teachers can tell many a pretty 
tale of the tender love and devotion to each other. One can 
easily believe it all, to see the older boys and girls earnestly 
observing every effort of their young charges, joyously ap- 
proving all that deserves praise, and with grieved expression 
censuring the merest suggestion of laziness. 

At Christmas and Thanksgiving, as well as at any of the 
other holiday seasons, each room takes especial joy in pre- 
paring little remembrances in the way of construction work, 
representative of the season, to make the day memorable 
for the other room. One look at the surprise and delight in 
their faces when these tiny reminders are presented, is enough 
to remove all doubt as to the sympathy and love existing 
between the children of these widely diverse grades. 

The scheme, of course, is not wholly perfected and the 
teachers who are attempting its development note many 
defects, but considered from many viewpoints its value is 
certain. Every child is given an opportunity to exhaust 
any over-supply of energy which he may have, and to display 
talents which do not appear in his own study work. The 
school-room, as it exists to-day, necessarily imposes self- 
restraint and consequently much latent ability is never dis- 
covered; but in attempting this experiment teachers of upper 
and lower grades alike have gained deeper insight into the 
characteristics and individualism of their various pupils. 
The children use absolute freedom with each other, and it is 
often noticeable that an upper grade pupil proves excellent 
at imparting elementary knowledge. And, better still, the 
“bad boy” is frequently a most efficient instructor. Con- 
sidered in this light, as well as in that of the great sociological 
lesson involved, the ultimate success of the experiment seems 
unquestioned. It is even now improving the work of young 
and old alike, as well as generating the spirit of helpfulness 
and consideration for others, which surely must benefit the 
children and further their development into useful, respected 
men and women. Is not this the real object of every socio- 
logical experiment station ? 
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Rapidity in Arithmetic 


Let one enter a grade room in the midst of the arithmetic 
period in almost any good elementary school and here is 
what jie will at once see. A few pupils — perhaps one-third 
of the class —alert and attentive, another third will be 
loafins — “doing time” — and another third will be loafing 
because it is held in check by the half-hearted workers and 
slow, but hard, workers. The teacher is never-failing in 
insisting that everybody “hurry up.” ‘The text-book in a 
scarecrow note says: “A boy could not hold his job in a 
bank 24 hours who cannot foot that column correctly in 
2minutes.” The teacher, believing he is doing God’s service, 
uses this as a spur on his class. The little ones, not com- 
prehending the meaning or nature of the goad, though each 
imagining he is some day to try to hold a job in a bank, 
comprehend enough to understand that the teacher intends 
it as a whip, so they look a trifle worried, frown a little, and 
fidget a little, then as the reasons for the processes involved 
are hopelessly beyond them, each settles rapidly into his 
former place in the uneven ranks. Return a month later 
and behold, the first and last thirds have shrunken to a scant 
fourth of the class, the one now hopelessly and helplessly 
behind, and the other far ahead of the average, and the 
second-mentioned third has swollen to a liberal half of the 
class. 

This is not an overdrawn picture of what one may see in 
almost any good elementary school in the arithmetic classes. 
The teacher, after piling on enough formal work to nauseate 
an adult, and keeping up the piling process for from half to 
three-quarters of an hour, will tell you at the close of the 
period that he regards speed and accuracy as the primal 
considerations in arithmetic teaching. You would say, if 
you dared, that the tactics being pursued could not by any 
possibility secure either. You can only think that nervous- 
ness and feverishness on the one hand, and lounging and 
loafing on the other, all of which are the legitimate progeny 
of the aforesaid tactics, are the born foes of mental concen- 
tration, which is the sine qua non of speed and accuracy. 
The modus operandi you have witnessed can only dissipate 
any native incipient tendencies toward concentration. It 
inhibits and prohibits consecutive thought by dispelling all 
the relevant materials of thought, and substituting for them 
a mass of irrelevant ideas. One easily concludes that to be 
accurate about nothing in particular is as impossible as it 
is to be speedily correct in matters one cannot comprehend. 
Still some of those who are most insistent upon accuracy 
and rapidity urge that children cannot do thought-work in 
arithmetic. They would have us believe, in spite of the evi- 
dences of our plain senses, that real problems that have to be 
thought out serve only to confuse and muddle children. The 
most fortunate thing about this view is that it is altogether 
untrue to the facts in the case. If it were true it would be a 
clear case of the conditions of arithmetical education defeating 
education itself. 

A little attention to the spontaneous activities of children, 
if parents and teachers were only wise enough and courageous 
enough to allow this spontaneity to remain unspoiled by the 
injection of self, long enough for a little study of it, will readily 
convince anyone that each pupil, just as each adult, has a 
certain norm of speed at which he can dispatch work most 
economically and, at the same time, maintain a uniformly 
high grade of excellence of output. Each child has a normal 
mental, as well as a normal physical, gait, and at this gait 
he can secure most steady and certain concentration of 
thought. To undertake by extrinsic stimuli to force a pupil 
to work above his norm of speed is to make his mental acts 
flighty, uncertain, and jerky. To allow him to work below 
this norm is to permit his thinking to become “wobbly,” 
ambling and wandering, and to encourage him to loaf, to 
accustom him to going at his tasks in a half-hearted way. 
This mulling over his work is again both the cause and the 
effect of permitting the pupil to work below his norm of 
speed, and the end of it all is a loss of the power to 
concentrate. 

It is the manifest duty of the teacher to seek by an individual 
study of his pupils to ascertain the norm of speed for each 
pupil and to hold him up to it religiously, but by no means 
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to drag him beyond it. The pupil must and will raise his 
norm only by working within it and close up to it, but not 
beyond it. It is impossible to keep up work of this sort for 
long. _If tasks of this nature are too long sustained they will 
defeat their own purpose. 

—G. W. Myers in The Elementary School’ Teacher 


Does Mother Want Me? 


Mary Norton 


Oh, ball of downy softness 
And little ripe brown seeds, 
Tell me if mother wants me, -j 
If my presence now she needs. 





Does mother want*"me? Tell me, 
Is she waiting*now for me? 
(Blows) 
Oh! A troop of"dancing fairies, 
Such airy sprites I see! 





American Teachers to Visit England 


It is announced that the suggestion to send 500 American 
teachers next year to study the educational system of Great 
Britain has met with such a response that it is practically 
certain now the pilgrimage will be made. It is understood 
that Alfred Mosely, the English educator, who has been 
studying the schools of this country, will make the same 
arrangement for the trip to England and return, as he did 
for his own teachers coming this way —a rate of $25 for the 
round trip.— Sel. 





North and South 


The little boys in*Labrador 
Would stare if they should see 

A crop of yellow oranges 
Growing on a tree. 


The little boys in Florida 
Declare they’d like to know 
How balls are made 
And walls are made 
Of watery stuff like snow. 
— VYouth’s Companion 





“The inner side of every cloud 
Is bright and shining; 
I, therefore, turn my clouds about, 
And always wear them inside out — 
To show the lining!” — Sel. 
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Sentences for Blackboard and 
Supplementary Reading I 
First GRADE 
(For October) 

A. J. K. 

Prose: the best way to make the accompanying 


work of value to the first grade teachers, will be to 
state briefly how I use it in my own class-room. 

The sentences arranged for each lesson form the 
daily reading matter upon the blackboard. These lessons 
are continued until the little folks are ready to read simple 
sentences from books. 

In the meantime I prepare duplicate sets in the form of 
slips (sentences mounted on tag stock). These are to be 
used as supplementary to the advanced and, necessarily, 
more difficult daily board work — preparatory to reading 
from books. Each day’s lesson thus consists of a board 
lesson, and an easy sight lesson from slips. 

During the opening weeks of school, much practice is 
given with the common idioms J see, I have, I can, This is, 
etc., both in oral and written sentences — common ob- 
jects are handled by the children, and simple actions per- 
formed. 

With classes where there are non-English speaking children, 
the work with idioms may possibly have to be continued 
longer, and thus delay the blackboard stories. My class is 
usually ready for them by the middle of October; though 
classes may vary some from year to year. 

After the sentences have been started, the unfamiliar 
words which occur each day in the new lesson should be 
developed. Each teacher will naturally select from among 
the many excellent devices — familiar to all — those best 
suited to her own needs, for the development of new 
words. 

I find that when a series of sentences forms a connected 
story that it appeals to the little ones, and they take a keen 
interest in the sequence. 

The daily blackboard reading is continued until after 
Thanksgiving; then the little folks are usually ready to 
make the transition to books. 

I use the same blackboard sentences, the story in its 
entirety, for my duplicate slips. 1 print the sentences on 
the slips of cardboard and use the slips for afternoon reading, 
starting with lesson No. I at least two weeks after lesson No. I 
has been read upon the blackboard, and so on. The slips 
may be numbered and read in their order or not, as the 
teacher sees fit. It really is not a great deal of work to the 
teacher who is anxious to get good reading, to print these 
slips. I make it a point not to start this slip reading too 
soon after the blackboard reading has begun, as the sen- 
tences are to be the same. Then there is no chance for 
memorizing. ‘The slip reading matter accustoms the child 
to silent reading — grasping the thought — reading at sight — 
giving back the thought. Thus many of the chief difficulties 
of reading from the printed page will have been eliminated 
before books are handled, and reading becomes a pleasure. 


I, 
1 Bessie has a kitty. 
2 The kitty is little. 
3 Bessie likes the little kitty. 
4 Can you see the kitty? 
5. The kitty can run. 
6 O see Bessie’s kitty run! 
7 Do you like Bessie’s kitty ? 
8 Have you a little kitty? 


g Can your kitty run? 

1o I have a little kitty too. 

11 My kitty can run and jump. 

12 My kitty likes Bessie’s kitty. 

13 Bessie can see the kitty run. 

14 Bessie likes to see the kitty jump. 
15 The kitty can see you. 
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I. 


© see the little bird! 

The little bird can fly. 

Can you fly? 

I can not fly. 

The little bird can hop. 

Sing, little bird. 

Can you sing? 

The little bird is my bird. 

Do you like my little bird ? 
He is a yellow bird. 

My little bird will eat seeds. 
My little bird will sing to me. 
Is he not a pretty bird? 

Have you a little yellow bird? 
Will your bird sing to you? 
Hop to me, pretty bird. 

Fly, little bird, fly. 


Iil. 


O baby, see the cow! 

It is papa’s cow. 

Papa can milk the cow. 

Can Willie milk this cow? 

This cow is a pretty cow. 

It is a red cow. 

The cow likes to see baby. 

She will give baby some milk. 
Do not run, my pretty cow. 
Alice has a pretty cow, too. 

She can not milk the cow. 
Papa will milk the cow for Alice. 
Alice may feed the cow. 

She will give the cow some hay. 
Alice can drink the cow’s milk. 


IV. 
Papa can catch a fish. 
Can you catch a fish. 
No, I am too little to catch a fish. 
O I see the fish swim. 
A big fish can swim. 
A little fish can swim. 
My papa can swim. 
I can not swim. 
I am too little to swim. 
A big boy can swim. 
Can your papa swim? 
You can see the little fish swim. 
The fish will not let you catch it. 
It will swim away. 
Swim, little fish! 
I like to see the little fish swim. 
I will feed the little fish. 
You may feed the little fish, too, 
The little fish will swim to you. 


V. 
Willie is a little boy. 
He has a pet dog. 
It is a white dog. 
Willie loves his little white dog. 
His little white dog is pretty. 
Willie’s dog can jump. 
Have you a pet dog? 
Can your dog jump? 
Willie likes to play with his little dog. 
His dog likes to play with the cat. 
The cat likes the little dog. 
She will play with him. 
Willie’s dog can drink milk. 
He likes the sweet milk. 
The dog and the cat drink milk. 
Willie’s dog will let the cat drink milk. 
He will not run at the cat. . 
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Ife will not bark at her. 

illie’s dog lives in a little house. 
lt is a dog house. 
\Villie lives in a big white house. 


VI. 

iis is my house. 
\lv house is a little white house. 
\lamma lives in this house. 
aby lives in this house, too. 

ibv has a little bed. 
We call the baby Willie. 
\Villie and kitty play. 
Willie likes to see the kitty play. 
Kitty drinks the milk. 
| have a bird in my house. 
The bird lives in a little house, too. 
The bird’s house is a cage. 
My bird sings to Willie. 
Willie likes my little bird. 
He can give the bird a seed. 
My bird will eat the seed. 
Sing, pretty bird; sing for Willie. 
Kitty must not catch the bird. 
The bird will sing to the kitty. 


VIL. 
My papa has a barn. 
A horse is in the barn. 
We have a cow in the barn, too. 
Papa feeds the horse. 
Papa feeds the cow. 
The horse eats grain. 
The cow eats hay. 
John can milk the cow. 
There is a little brown dog in the barn. 
The little dog can run and bark. 
My papa can ride on the horse. 
Can you ride on a horse? 
A little mouse lives in the barn. 
You can not see the little mouse. 
He lives in a hole. 
The little mouse will eat the grain. 
The cat will try to catch the little mouse. 
My kitty will drink the cow’s milk. 
She likes the good white milk. 
Has your papa a barn? 
Is there a cow in his barn? 
Your papa must feed his horse. 
He must milk his cow. 
Do you like to ride on your papa’s horse ? 
My papa will let me ride on his horse. 
The horse is a big white horse. 


VIII. 


Come, we will go to the barn. 

We will see our good cow. 

Our good cow will give us milk. 

The cow’s milk is sweet. 

Sweet milk is good to drink. 

Baby will go to the barn with mamma. 
We will give baby some of the cow’s milk. 
Baby will see the good cow. 

She is a big cow. 

The big cow has a baby. 

The cow’s baby is a calf. 

The calf is little. It has long legs. 
The calf likes milk to drink. 

Baby will see the little brown dog. 

The little brown dog will not bark at baby. 
Baby will see the white horse. 

Baby can not ride on the horse. 

I can ride on the horse. 

See the little chickens near the barn. 
Do you like our little chickens ? 

I can feed our little chickens. 

You may give our cow some hay. 
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IX. 


This is our little red house. 
It is near the barn. 
Do you see my mamma ? 
She is feeding the chickens. 
She calls, “ Chick, chick, chick.” 
The chickens come to her. 
They like to see mamma. 
See the old hen look at the dog. 
Will the dog catch the old hen? 
No, he likes the old hen with the little chickens. 
Have you a big barn near your house? 
Our barn is a little barn. 
What do you have in your barn? 
We have a horse and a cow. 
We keep hay in our barn, too. 
A little mouse lives in our barn. 
© there is a little mouse! 
He likes to play in the barn. 
I will run to papa in the barn. 
Papa is going to feed the horse. 
He will feed the horse with hay. 
I am too little to feed the horse. 
We like our barn and our little red house. 
X. 
Fred saw a little brown squirrel. 
The little squirrel ran to him. 
He did not try to catch it. 
It was a tame squirrel. 
This brown squirrel lives in a tree. 
He has a house in the tree. 
The house is a little hole. 
Fred likes to feed this little squirrel. 
He likes to give him nuts. 
The squirrel will eat the nuts. 
He will crack them. 
Do you like to feed the little squirrels? 
You can give them nuts. 
They will like to get the nuts. 
They will crack the nuts you give them. 
Fred can play with the little brown squirrel. 
The squirrel will run and jump. 
The squirrel will run up the tree. 
Fred will look at him up in the tree. 
He will take the nuts Fred gives him to his hole in 
the tree. 
Fred will not let his dog catch the little brown squirrel. 
The little dog must not catch squirrels. 
He must not play with the squirrel. 
He must play with the boys. 
Can you see the squirrel’s house. 
It is a hole up in the tree. 
Look! you can see the squirrel run up to his hole. 
Do not try to catch little squirrels. 


XI. 


My papa has a pretty boat. 

Is it a big boat ? 

Yes, it is a big white boat. 

Is it a new boat, George? 

Yes, papa’s boat is a new one. 

Papa calls the boat Grace. 

Mamma’s name is Grace. 

Would you like to ride in the new boat? 
We will go out on the lake. 

There are pretty white lilies on the lake. 
We will get some of them. 

Mamma will go in the boat with us. 
Baby will go with us, too. 

May I take my little dog in the boat, George? 
Yes, if he will sit very still. 

O, yes, I will tell him to sit still. 

We will take little Jennie with us. 

She will sit \ 2ry still. 

Jennie will like a ride in the boat 

We must take some lunch with us. 
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- 21 Then we must try to catch some fish. 
22 If we catch some, we will cook them. 
23 Then we can eat them with our lunch. 
24 Get into the boat, we must go now. 


XII. 


I like to go to school. 

Alice goes to school, too. 

She likes to go to school. 

We go to a big school-house. 

Willie goes to our school. 

We are learning to read at school. 
Some day we shall read from a book. 
Alice will have a book some day. 

g Willie will have a book some day. 

10 I shall have a book, too. 

11 There is a garden near our school. 
12 It is a flower garden. 

13. We plant flower seeds in this garden. 
14 Some day there will be flowers there. 
15 We shall pick some of the flowers. 
16 They will look very pretty in the school-room. 
17 Come and see my school some day. 


Om Ai kW bD FH 


Supplementary Reading 


- These sentences, which the author designs to be also used 
as supplementary reading by the same classes, are to be 
written or printed by the teacher on separate slips for the 
children’s use. Because this takes so much time the pub- 
lishers of PrRrmARY Epucation, at the Editor’s request, have 
agreed to furnish these lessons printed on substantial tag 
board, if enough teachers desire them to make it practicable. 
They will be sent on application, printed on board sheets to 
be cut apart by the teacher for the children’s use. It is be- 
lieved that busy teachers will be glad to pay each month the 
small amount for the publication. There will certainly be 
a rich feeling in having on hand a fresh supply of supple- 
mentary reading in this desirable form. And the children 
always enjoy holding and reading from the separate slips. 
An envelope containing the entire lessons for the month will 
be sent, on application, each month, for 30 cents. 
Address Educational Publishing Company, 50 Bromfield 
Street, Boston.— THE Epiror es 





Story Writing 
A TEACHER 

A great deal of time is now given to story telling in the 
public schools, but is enough given to the written story 
I find many children in the second grade who are so shy it 
seems almost impossible for them to stand before others and 
tell the most simple stories, yet that same child is often able 
to write a very good original story and will not hesitate to 
stand before the class and read it — in fact will be very anx- 
ious to do so. It seems to me there is no better way to teach 
spelling than in this way. One entire year I had no regular 
spelling lesson, but had the children learn the words as they 
felt they needed them. At the end of the year the children 
could spell wonderfully well for second grade children, I 
thought, and they wrote fluently. My plan is this: 

- The first two months there is nothing but oral work. 

- The next two months oral work is continued and stories 
are written by the class as a whole. In order to have success 
with this great care must be taken to have the subject (always 
a picture) one in which there will be much thought in com- 
mon. Several names for the story are suggested and one 
finally selected. The children make up a story sentence by 
sentence. I write it on the board as they give it, calling at- 
tention to capitals, periods, etc., at first, but soon have them 
tell me how to write it. Many sentences are changed, some- 


times by the child giving it, sometimes by others, and once in 
a while a sentence is left out entirely but I try not to criticise 
much, yet am careful to see that correct English is put on 
the board. 

The next two months the work is individual work and orig- 
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nial. The entire class write stories about the same pictures. 
Any words they do not know how to write I put on the board 
for them and the number of words asked for decreases rapidly 
after a few stories. Words that children might have use for 
constantly I spell as I write, and before long they are asking 
if a certain word is spelled in a certain way. This they con- 
tinue throughout the entire year, and thus unconsciously have 
oral as well as written spelling. Soon they are asking, “Do 
you spell to ‘to’ or ‘too’ in this sentence ?’’ — and then read 
me their sentence. 

During the next two months different pictures are given 
to each child, each to write about his picture. 

The last two months they are allowed to write about al- 
most any subject they wish. The children have had a good 
idea of phonics for many months and that helps them to a 
great extent. 

The following story was written by a girl who has been 
in my room about six months. It was written about a kitten 
picture brought in by some child. The mother kitten was 
washing the clothes and the baby kitten playing with a doll. 
I think this story shows consecutive thinking. 


THE KITTENS 


Once upon a time some kittens lived in a house in London. 
They were a nice family. The mother is about thirty years 
old. Her daugher is about four year’s old. Mother is 
washing to-day, because it is Monday. Mother always 
wash’s on Monday because she likes to get her washing on 
Monday so she can iron on Tuesday. Then she can go away 
on other day’s. She keeps on washing until she gets the 
clothe’s white. Pretty soon she will stop washing. Baby 
Perywinkle is play on the floor. She is rocking her dolly 
to sleep. By-and-by she will put her in her dolly’s bed. 
Baby Perywinkle like’s to play with her dolly. Perywinkle 
has a little pink covered bed for dolly. That pink I just 
told you about is silk. The ribbon on it is silk, too. She 
has some blanks for the bed, some linen sheets. Oh how 
pretty that bed looks. Perywinkle has so many toys and 
they are so pretty. I know I would like to see them. The 
ribbons a laces and clothes that dolly has, you would think 
that baby was a milon-nare, but her mother is not a milon- 
nare, she is poor and works for her liveing. The women that 
her mother works for give her them the lace’s and ribbon 
that dolly has. So the family is happy. Perywinkle is happy 
at school and at home. 
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Reproduction 
E. M. J. 
A PARTY 


Molly and May had a party down in the meadow. The 
old gray rock was the table, and they covered it with a table- 
cloth made of ferns. 

All the morning the two little girls worked, making cunning 
little dishes of birch bark. 

They filled the dishes with seeds, bits of bread, and sugar. 
In the top of the rock was a hollow. This they filled with 
water. 

- Whom do you think the guests were? I will tell you. 
They were all the birds of the neighborhood who cared to 
come. 
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Construction Work I 
A Bushel Basket 


OrPHA M. MARSHALL 
Give cach child a piece of paper six inches square, and 
scissors, if you have them; also provide some kind of paste. 
DICTATION 


Place the paper on the desk so that a corner is toward you. 
Take the front corner of the paper and fold it to meet the 
back corner of the paper. 





Leaving the paper in the same position on the desk, fold 
the right corner to meet the back corner. 

Without turning the paper on the desk, fold the left 
corner to meet the back corner. 

Turn the paper over from right to left, being careful to 
keep the same corners at the front and back, that were there. 
Fold the right corner of the paper to meet the left corner. 

Take this folded paper in your hand, keeping the thick 
front corner at the bottom. 

Cut or tear the paper straight across the top, as at B, D, 
making the side A~D equal to the side A-B. 

Open the paper. 

_ Cut or tear along each fold of the paper until within one 
inch of the centre, 7.e., to the circle in Fig. 2. 











Find the middle of one of the edges of the paper as L-I, 
by placing’the corners L and I together so they are even, then 
holding them between the thumb and a finger of the left 
hand, passing the thumb and a finger of the right hand 


alon 


sh g the top edges of the paper from the left, making a 


ort Crease in the folded right side, as G. 
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Find the middle of the opposite edge of the paper in the 
same manner. 

From the waste paper that was cut or torn from the first 
triangular form, as B, C, D, cut or tear two strips, each being 
4 of an inch wide and 3 inches long. Paste these two strips 
of paper opposite each other on the octagonal paper, as in 
Fig. 2, thus forming the “handles” of the basket. 

Take the corner, E, and place it to meet the crease, G, 
making the edge, H, even with the edge, I. Paste. 

Take the corner, F, and place it to meet the crease, G, 
making the edge, K, even with the edge, L. Paste. 

Paste the bottom, left, and right sides of the paper in the 
same manner. 

Before having the children cut or tear along the folds of 
the octagonal paper, it is a very good idea to take your com- 
passes, set the points one inch apart, and from the centre of 
each child’s paper, draw a circle. Then have the children 
cut or tear along each fold of the paper to the circle drawn 
around the centre, as in Fig. 2. Drawing the circles takes 
only a very few minutes, and the results will pay for the time 
spent. 

The children may need a little help in pasting the “‘ handles” 
on the paper. Everything else about the construction of the 
basket seems easy for them. 

“Hoops” for the basket may be drawn on the octagonal 
paper, if desired. One being placed at each edge of the 
octagon, the second being drawn one inch from each edge. 





Or, these ‘‘hoops” may be cut from paper and pasted in 
place after the basket is completed. 


Boston School Nurses 

Nurses who wish to secure employment in the Boston 
public schools under the new act of the Legislature must be 
proficient in English grammar and spelling, arithmetic, diet- 
etics, anatomy, physiology, in the principles and process of 
nursing, and mnst give a practical demonstration, according 
to an order passed by the Boston School Board recently. 

They will be obliged to work some forty-eight weeks out of 
the year and forthe services a supervising nurse will receive 
$924 for the first year and the twenty or more assistants will 
be paid $648 for that time. Temporary substitutes will 
receive $2a day. The regular nurses will receive an increase 
of $48 a year until the supervisor reaches the maximum of 
$1116 and the assistants a maximum of $840.—Sel. 


A Recipe for Sanity 

Are you worsted in a fight? 
Laugh it off. 

Are you cheated of your right? 
Laugh it off. 

Don’t make tragedy of trifles, 

Don’t shoot butterflies with rifles — 
Laugh it off. 


Does your work get into kinks? 
Laugh it off. 
Are you near all sorts of brinks? 
Laugh it off. 
If it’s sanity you’re after, 
There is no recipe like laughter — 
Laugh it off. 
— Henry Ruthe ‘ rd Ellioti in The Century 
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Second Grade Reading 


ELIZABETH QUINN 


OT long ago, in listening to several papers on read- 
N ing, it appeared that the importance, the desirability 

of having good reading, and what certain prominent 

educators said about the importance of this study 
comprised the greater part of these articles and only a few 
meagre paragraphs at the end spoke of the actual and vital 
how. ‘The greatest need of all teachers, and especially those 
just beginning to teach, is the vital “how.” 

There are a few minor points that should first be noticed. 

If the class is to stand on the floor, the manner of reaching 
its place adds considerable to the general appearance. At 
a signal the children rise, holding their readers at their sides 
n their left hands. Appoint two leaders, half of the class 
to follow each. Let the leaders start in opposite directions, 
leading their lines past each other. When the leaders stop, 
facing each other, the lines have come into position forming 
a semicircle. The chief advantage of this way of standing 
is that every child is in full view during the entire period 
and can the more easily be prevented from forming bad 
habits, pulling at clothing, dropping on one hip, becoming 
inattentive, etc. On the other hand, the child has an un- 
obstructed view of any work that may be put upon the 
blackboard. 

When books are to be opened, place the back of book in 
palm of left hand, turning the leaves quietly with right hand. 
Using both hands, hold the book by the corners at a proper 
distance from the face. This position is the least fatiguing 
of any for children and presents a pleasing appearance. 

It is excellent practice to have the lesson reproduced in the 
child’s own words before the reading begins. ‘This practice 
presupposes a study hour before the recitation. 

The change from one grade to another sometimes means 
a considerable increase in the difficulty of the text-book. 
Take the step from first to second grade. In the first grade 
readers the sentences are mostly short and simple. Their 
meaning may be gathered at a glance. An entire lesson is 
seldom more than two pages of coarse print. The second 
grade reader, on the contrary, has finer print, the sentences 
are longer and more complicated, the text is arranged in 
paragraphs, and the length of the lesson is frequently three 
er four pages. Clearly children cannot reproduce these 


lessons without some aid. For the first few lessons or weeks, 
the length of time depends upon the mentality of the class. 
Have the children open their books and looking at the text 
answer questions on the salient points of each paragraph. 


Take the paragraphs in their order and you have given the 
children a method of study by which they may later repro- 
duce their lessons without your help. 

The power to select the important points of a lesson and 
to reproduce them orally is of immense value. It induces 
concentration and develops independent judgment, both of 
which are of inestimable value for all time. Occasionally 
the children may be allowed to give this quiz to each 
other. 

If the children of the class happen to be dull or very slow, 
ask question after question upon the text, until there cannot 
be the least doubt that everyone understands it, then proceed 
with the reading. 

Unless constantly guarded against, one or more of the fol- 
lowing habits will be formed. A word, such as an article or 
unimportant adjective will be left out. 

A word, nearly synonymous with the one in the text, will 
be substituted. 

One or more words will be repeated. 

Most frequently of all, two or more false starts will be 
made before a successful one. 

If speaking of these faults does not correct them, and it 
seldom if ever does, stop the child at once. Give him re- 
peated chances during the lesson to try again, but as often as 
he makes the same mistake stop him and have him wait once 
more. If this does not effect a cure, why, then, there is noth- 
ing for it but an after school session. One nervous child 
will clear his throat several times during a short paragraph. 
Another will sway back and forth or jerk his head. It goes 
without saying that to allow these faults to continue is bad 
for the entire class as well as the individual. Often a man- 
nerism of this kind will be adopted by nearly all in the class 
and take weeks to eradicate. 

Insist upon a good tone of voice. One child may speak 
too loudly, another too softly; one may have an entirely 
different tone in reading from that he uses in ordinary speech. 
No one device will cure these troubles. For the one whose 
voice is too low, try having him stand across the room from 
the class. If he can make himself heard from there, it gives 
him a definite idea of how to pitch his voice. 

The over-loud voice is often the result of a nervous desire 
to do well. If reminded by the remark, “Not too loud, 
John,” just as he begins, John will at least start with a 
more natural tone and in the end will perhaps form the habit 
of using a low speaking voice. 

As a nasal voice is one of the most disagreeable to hear, 
so it is among the most difficult to correct. Try to have the 
nasal passage kept open when speaking. Some children are 
able to overcome the fault when they are made to understand 
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that they must not in speaking contract the muscles just 
back oi the nose. 

In these days of criticism of the American pronunciation, 
it behooves every teacher to be diligent without ceasing in 
that direction. 

The words dog, long, laugh, halj, and a dozen others, 

-mand constant attention. It does no harm to tell even 
ver) ,oung children that people of other countries laugh at 
our pronunciation of those words. 

The articles a and the should never be 4 and thé before 
words, but a and th. 

Do not repeat a miscalled word, but draw out the correct 
one by asking, “‘What is the word before was?” or ‘“‘What 
is the word after and?” In this way the error is not im- 
pressed 

Ask several members of the class to give the definition of 
the same word or phrase, as, ‘‘castle,” “sail half set.” After 
all are given comment briefly upon the definitions, mentioning 
the most correct or best expressed ones. Sometimes the 
suggestion, ‘‘Explain so that I would understand if I had 
never seen these things,” gives an impetus. 

Teach the child that while he is speaking one word he 
must be observing the one following. This gives smooth 
reading without distressing pauses. It does away with 
“saying words.” 

In difficult reading it may be necessary to have an entire 
sentence glanced through before reading it aloud. Good 
expression is quite sure to follow good understanding. Once 
in a while, when the tone is monotonous in reading, a sen- 
tence like the following, “‘Dick is a little dog, with long 
white hair,” ask, ‘‘Which dog was Dick?” ‘Did he have 
short black hair?” Or say, ‘‘ Dick was a big dog, with short 
black hair.” Give the expression desired to the incorrect 
sentence and the child instinctively uses the same in reading 
the correct one. 

Do not hesitate to give the direction, “‘ Put more expression 
into your voice.” If the children do not understand at first 
they very quickly learn what is meant. Again say, ‘‘The 
words tell me that, but your voice“does not. When such 
phrases as, “‘by the well,” ‘‘from the house,” ‘‘into the yard,” 
are not well spoken, say, ‘‘Those words go together.” 

Children that are taught to look for the thought in the 
text before reading, have almost no trouble in reading poetry. 
They seldom fall into a sing-song style. If allowed to make 
a choice of reading they frequently ask for the poems that 
have been read earlier in the year. 

It is a good plan to have the advance lesson read by the 
more competent children and the review by those for whom 
reading is difficult. This may not sound psychological, but 
it works well, which is more than can be said for all strictly 
psychological plans. 

If you are teaching the possessive ending of nouns, when- 
ever an example occurs in a paragraph, ask what it is, who 
owns something, and what does he own? ‘This should be 
done with examples of whatever definitions are taught in the 
grade. For instance: “What is the sentence from ‘It’ to 
‘gone’ ?” 

The child answers: “It is a statement.” 

“What is a statement?” 

“A statement is a sentence that tells something.” 

“How does it begin and end?” 

“It begins with a capital letter and ends with a period.” 

Treat in the same manner questions, quotations, and 
abbreviations. Simple definitions are by no means beyond 
the child’s understanding if they are taught one at a time 
and thoroughly learned before a new one is attempted. 

After the children have learned to study by themselves, 
the only aid needed for a new lesson is that all new words 
are explained and known. This may be accomplished_by 
having the words spelled aloud around the class twice or even 
three times, each child taking a turn, thus: ‘doubt, d-o-u-b-t, 
doubt.” 

Do not be afraid to have the same lesson read and re-read 
until a reasonable degree of perfection has been attained. 
Children love a familiar thing. Who is there who has not 
experienced that sinking of the heart after rounding off a bed- 
time Story in good order, at hearing a sleepy little voice beg, 

Tell it again, just once more’’? 
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If you’ll sing a song as you trudge along, 

You will see that the singing will make you strong, 
And the heavy load and the rugged road 

And the sting and the stripe of the tortuous goad 
Will soar with the note that you set afloat; 

That the beam will change to a trifling mote; 
That the world is bad when you are sad, 

And bright and beautiful when glad. 

That all you need is a little song 

If you’ll sing the song as you trudge along! 


— R. McLain Fields 


A Visit to the Ojibwa Indians 


FRANCES DENSMORE 


“e 


AM going to visit my friend Woman-of-the-sky, and 
I will invite you and Carl to go with me,” said Aunt 
Helen to her little niece Marian one summer day; “ you 
will be very much surprised when you see my friend, 
but I want you to be very polite.” 

Both children promised to behave as well as possible, and 
were very happy as they went down the country road with 
Aunt Helen. Soon they turned into a narrow path which 
led through the woods and ended in an open space with tall 
evergreens around it. ‘There they saw some strange dwell- 
ings which looked a little like tents but were shaped more 
like immense birds’ nests turned upside down and covered 
with large pieces of birch bark. 

“Those are wigwams and the people who live in them are 
Ojibwa Indians,” said Aunt Helen. 

As they came nearer they saw an opening in the side of 
each wigwam, with a piece of canvas hung over it for a door. 
They went to one of the wigwams and Aunt Helen entered 
the opening, holding back the canvas so that the children 
could follow her. 

What a strange place it was! On the sides and round 
top of the wigwam they could see the sticks which formed 
its framework and the pretty white birch bark which was its 
outer covering. There were no windows, but light came 
through a small opening in the top. A fire was burning on 
the ground in the middle of the wigwam and Carl knew at 
once that this opening was for the smoke to pass through. 

In this strange little room there were no beds or tables or 
chairs, but the ground was spread with pretty mats woven 
of colored grasses, and some blankets were rolled close to 
the edge of the wigwam. 

Marian was thinking that the mats looked like those she 
made at kindergarten, when Aunt Helen asked her to shake 
hands with her friend Woman-of-the-sky. The light was so 
dim that Marian had not noticed the Indian woman sitting 
on one of the mats, and it startled her to see the dark face 
and black hair, but she remembered what Aunt Helen had 
told her, and both she and Carl shook hands with the woman 
very politely. 

“She is making dolls to-day,’ said Aunt Helen, as the 
Indian woman smiled very pleasantly and motioned the chil- 
dren to a seat beside her. From a roll of white cloth she 
took two stiff, queer-looking objects and handed one to each 
of the children. 

Marian looked at hers suspiciously. It had a little hard, 
round head, a thin, flat body and very long legs and arms, 
and it looked as though it were made of rattan like the baskets 
at school. 

“The little Indian children love these dollies as well as 
you love your beautiful pink and white dollies,” said Aunt 
Helen. ‘They are made of the roots of the spruce tree, the 
heavier roots being used as a foundation, over which the 
smaller roots are wrapped and woven. It is necessary to 
split the small roots and she does this by holding one end in 
her mouth and slowly drawing a knife down through the 
long slender root. First she scrapes off the brown outer cover- 
ing of the roots and then soaks them in water just as you soak 
your rattan to make it soft and easy to weave.” 

It was interesting to watch the dark fingers moving so skill- 


fully. 
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When Woman-of-the-sky had finished the doll upon which 
she was working she said something to Aunt Helen in the 
Indian language, then she went to one side of the wigwam 
and took up something wrapped in a large piece of white 
cloth. 

“She is going to show you a little Indian girl’s best dress,” 
said Aunt Helen. 

Very carefully Woman-of-the-sky took off the wrappings 
and unfolded a little garment made of soft leather and shaped 
somewhat like a sack apron. 

“Ts this a best dress?” exclaimed Marian in surprise. 

“ Any little Indian girl would be proud to wear this dress,” 
said Aunt Helen. “It is made of deerskin. An Indian shot 
the deer and Woman-of-the-sky tanned the leather herself, 
making it very soft, and as white asa kid glove. See the beau- 
tiful bead embroidery, and here is a border made of porcupine 
quills, neatly sewed in place. She colored the quills herself 
with roots and herbs which she knows how to prepare. See 
how evenly the fringe is cut along the seams and here 
are some pretty bead necklaces to be worn with the 
dress. ‘ 

“ Are those teeth sewed on it?” cried Carl. ‘The Indians 
think those are a very fine trimming,” replied Aunt Helen. 
“They are the teeth of the elk, which must be brought a long 
distance and cost a great deal.” ‘Then Woman-of-the-sky 
handed Marian a little pair of soft leather moccasins, prettily 
embroidered with beads and trimmed with black velvet, 
and motioned her to try them on. Marian looked at Aunt 
Helen, who nodded pleasantly, so Marian slipped off her 
shoes and put on the moccasins, which fitted her perfectly. 

Woman-of-the-sky smiled and held out the little leather 
dress, and Aunt Helen helped Marian put it over her head, 
and hung the strings of beads around her neck. 

How strange Marian felt in a leather dress trimmed with 
elks’ teeth and beads, and quills from the funny, bristly por- 
cupines that live in the woods! Yet as she looked down at 
the queer little dress it was bright and rather pretty. The 
sleeves were large and the skirt was scant, and the thick 
fringe on the seams felt a little clumsy at first, but she took 
up her spruce-root dolly and walked back and forth on the 
bright grass mats, trying to think how it would feel to be 
a real little Indian girl. The moccasins on her feet were 
very soft and comfortable and she began to think it would 
be rather nice to be a little Indian. 

Over the hole in the top of the wigwam was a little bird, 
looking down into the wigwam. How surprised he was! 
“What can this mean?” chirped he. “A little white girl 
wearing an Indian girl’s best dress!” Away he flew to tell 
all the other birds about it. 

When Aunt Helen and the children were saying good-bye 
to Woman-of-the-sky another surprise came to them. ‘She 
wishes to give you each an Indian name,” said Aunt Helen. 
“You know that Indian children often have names which 
describe them and she has named Marian ‘Sky-of-the-morn- 
ing’ because her cheeks are so red, and Carl is — ‘ 
because he stands up so straight.” 

They all shook hands with Woman-of-the-sky and went 
away through the woods. “I wish we might visit the Indian 
village again,” said Carl. 

And Aunt Helen promised to take them when the indians 
were making their canoes. 


Story Lists 

I am interested in knowing the opinions of primary teachers 
on the best stories for the different epochs of the primary 
school with a discussion of the why in each case. There 
are so many good stories now-a-days that we must have some 
basis for decision in choosing them. I think too many 
stories of the “‘wishy washy” kind are used by teachers as a 
rule. Can we not by some means or other get the teachers 
to prepare a list of twenty- ive, « or fiity, or even a hundred 
of the very best? 


“E.R. McC. 
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Hues 
SusiE L. Fitz 


“JT never was so discouraged in my life,” announced Miss 


Day, coming into Miss Rose’s room and dropping into a 
chair. “Our drawing teacher is due to-morrow and my 
pupils know nothing whatever about their lesson on hues, 
and I am afraid they never will, for I hate to teach it.” 

Miss Rose paused in the sentence she was writing upon 
the be ard. 

“Why, you poor child,” she said, laughing, “‘is that all 
that troubles you? I think I can help out there very easily. 
You may teach the arithmetic lesson in my room to-day 
and I will take your class. It is just fun to teach hues, I 
think.” 

“Vou are welcome to the pleasure, I’m sure. You always 
help me out so much, I will take a lesson from you after 


you have given it to the class.” 
* As soon as Miss Rose entered the room she began talking 
to them in her low sweet voice. 

“Would you like to have me tell you a story about some 
families I know?” (Here the children were all attention, 
as they all liked stories.) 
together. I will let you guess their names. I will print the 
initials of their last name on the board with this crayon.” 

Then Miss Rose printed in red crayon a large R on the 
board. It was some time before they guessed, but it was 
finally decided to be Red. After that the other five families 
were easily guessed and printed in a circle in their appropriate 
color. 

“These families sometimes go together, then they have 
one name. Who can tell me their name?” Several were 
anxious to tell that the name of these families is 


THE Srx STANDARD COLORS 


which Miss Rose printed very prettily above the circle she 
had made 

“T wish to tell some’hing very interesting about these 
families; each family bas two children, and I will let you 
guess their names, ycu did so nicely guessing the family 
name. You may tell me first what name you have in your 
own family that is the same. 

“Yes, John, each member of your family has the same 
last name. It is the same with the Green family. I will 
show the father and his two children here with small circles 
The centre one is the father. He wanted to find a very good 
name for his little girl. He thought he would name her for 
her next door neighbor. What was his name? Yes, so the 
little girl was named — Now, who can tell me?” 

Every hand went up. 

“Bertha, you may tell me.” 

“Green yellow,” was the answer. 

“What is your papa’s name, Bertha?” 

“My papa’s name is Bates.” 


“Yes, my dear, and people call you Bates Bertha; don’t 
they ?” 
Bertha understood. ‘‘No, Miss Rose, they don’t. I should 


have said Yellow Green.” 

“The little boy was named for the neighbor on the other 
side. What was his name, James? I will make Yellow 
Green and Blue Green’s pictures. Do you like them?” 

The other “children” were very easily named, as the 
pupils had entered thoroughly into the spirit of the story. 

“Sometimes people call them by another name than children 
of the Green family,” said Miss Rose. ‘I should like to have 
someone tell me what it is.” 

They had all heard it and at last someone thought and 
each hue was named by the children. 

“T know a little game which I think you will like to play. 
I will call it the Game of Hues. I shall call on some child 
in this room who sits in very good position to come to me 
and whisper a hue; he will then tell the class that he is thinking 
of a hue of whatever color he chooses, calling on someone to 
guess the hue. The class have only one chance to guess, 
for if not guessed correctly the first time, we shall know 
the other hue. The aim is to see who can give one hue of 
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each color without having to sit down. He may then write 
his name on the board in the six standard colors.” 

When Miss Day entered the room she was much surprised 
to see their interest in hues. 

“Well,” she afterward confessed, ‘I must tell you how 
successful your lesson was, for when Miss Smith came every 
child knew the lesson perfectly and they ask to play the 
Game of Hues every recreation period. Please tell me how 
you taught the lesson.” 











Our Much-prized Blank-book 


KATHARINE MCMAHAN 


The motive, “‘ Joy in doing,” is the happy inspiring motive 
which pervades my class in the line of work which I am about 
to discuss. I refer to poetry and composition work in blank 
books, in Grade ITI. 

During the month of September, in all their writing, the 
children put forth their best efforts in the hope of achieving 
a blank book. At this time is shown patience with each little 
detail; at this time is shown persistence in overcoming some 
obstacles. resulting in happiness through a legitimate reward. 
In Ocvber the stillness and awe which is found in the room, 
when the blank books and pens are given out, forbears 
description. The name on the outside, the margin ruled 
inside, and the poem, ‘* Mother,” written upon the black- 
board, are the teacher’s preparation. 

Our first lesson consists of copying four lines of Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s poem, “Mvther,” to be followed later by 
the remaining four lines. I always make these first periods 
short, to lessen the unconscious strain of their almost super- 
human efforts. In taking this poem, we dedicate our books 
to our mothers. To her we confide its progress; for her we 
make an improvement each day we write; and to her we are 
to present it when school closes in June. I shall never 
forget an incident told me by a mild-faced child. On re- 
turning home one June afternoon with her book, she found 
her mother ironing. Sitting beside her, the child read the 
entire book. Her mother praised the little one’s effort, and 
told her that the ironing seemed as nothing now, since her 
little daughter had helped to make her warm work pleasant 
by her reading. 

As prose work for October, we write a short selection, 
about half a page, on the “Signs of Autumn.” The children 
give the oral sentences; I select the ones best suited in 
construction and sequence to make a continued story. All 
copy the same story. In November, we write two stanzas 
of Mrs. Hemans’ “The Landing of the Pilgrims.”” When 
a child shows unusual improvement, or shows that he 
has put forth special effort in any direction, I place on his 
page a gold star. ‘These come ten cents a box, in which there 
are ever so many. This phase of the work becomes very 
contagious, and the demand for gold stars increases. 

After reading the little prose books (five cent classics) on 
the Pilgrims, we write from topics a short story for our books 
Frequently I place at the head of the page a small pictur. 
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of an incident in the lives of the Pilgrims. You know the 
art supplement of this paper gives these pictures, or the 
half a cent Perry pictures answer the same purpose. For 
December, we write the first three and the last stanzas of 
Longfellow’s ‘Christmas Bells,” or ‘““Why do Bells for 
Christmas Ring?” The prose selection consists of a letter 
to Santa Claus with a Christmas seal as a reward to faithful 
workers. This class includes my entire roll call. 

My favorite poem for January is “Patience,” which I use 
as a guiding thought in our New Year’s resolution. 


If a string is in a knot, 
Patience will untie it. 

Patience can do many things; 
Have you ever tried it? 

If ’twas sold at any store, 
I should like to buy it, 

But you and I must find our own, 
No one can supply it. 


We write some short fables, as, ‘The Dog and His 
Shadow,” or “The Fox and the Grapes.” Dramatization 
has increased the love of the children fer these stories. Their 
imaginations are also stimulated, and the composing of the 
story is easily accomplished. 

The heroes in the month of February afford much food 
for prose and poetry. There are selections from Holmes’ 
“Union and Liberty,” or Margaret Sangster’s “‘ "Tis Splendid 
to Live so Grandly.” Again, there are incidents in the lives 
of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, or Dickens. Here is a 
chance for illustrations, by placing the small sized picture 
above the prose selection, the children doing the pasting. 
They feel the influence of the pictures in their writing, for 
the books are now regarded as sacred. We avoid blots and 
blurs by agreeing to be stingy with only one thing — ink. 
If an accident does happen, I always find a tear-stained face 
relating the circumstances. 

With the awakening of Mother Nature in March, we write, 
“Great Wide World,” and a little story of ‘“‘The Evacuation 
of Boston.” This appeals to the children, first, because of 
their environment, and second, because I give out small 
flag seals, which represents to their minds the flags on the 
forts. Each little device helps to make the rocky path smooth. 
In April, we write, “If I Can Stop One Heart from Break- 
ing,” by Emily Dickinson, as a suggestion for the helpfulness 
in the home, as in the school during the holidays. The 
prose selection has as a basis the walks we take for the ob- 
servation of swelling buds and the birds. 

Selections from Hiawatha’s Childhood, and a letter telling 
some friend about our school garden embodies our May 
work. These letters were extremely interesting one year, 
since the mice ate the first installment, and nobedy forgot to 
mention that fact. We find the poem for June by culling 
suitable lines from Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Launfal.”” The 
work in composition is varied; generally a story from a 
picture, some poem reproduced, or a description of some 
animal which has visited us. 

In this book, I try to present as many varieties of work as 
possible. I like and enjoy the lessons. Naturally the chil- 
dren share my feelings. The books stand as a mark of 
their progression. Its influence is magnetic; the most unruly 
child comes under its power. 





My Laughing Boy 
E. M. J. 


It is thirteen years since Willie first came to school to me. 
“The Laughing Boy,” I called him to myself, in disgust. 
From morning until night he was on the broad smile. Every- 
thing was funny to him, and little cared he, even though his 
dullness and backwardness exasperated me beyond meas- 
ure. 

He laughed his way with careless ease through his reading 
lessons, day by day, pushed and helped along by others. 
Number work he did not attempt at all. 

“Here,” said I to my sister one day, when she came to 
visit school, “take this home.” 
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This was a cast of the “Laughing Boy” by Donatello. 

“Tt makes me think of Willie—and I can’t stand it. 
Throw it away, break it, do anything with it, only put it 
where I shall never, never, see it again!” A short time after 
that Willie moved. Time has passed on, and for the first 
time in thirteen years I at last saw my Laughing Boy. He 
was at church with his mother, and what a fine manly fellow 
he had grown into. So considerate of his mother’s comfort 
was he, helping her off with her cloak, and anticipating every 
want, that my attention was called to him. I hardly knew 
this stalwart fellow of twenty. After church he came and 
spoke to me. He told me that he was working in a bakery, 
as a fancy baker, at a salary of twenty-five dollars a week. 
“Not bad for a fellow who couldn’t learn to read, is it?” 
he said, with a twinkle in his eyes. “Everybody doesn’t 
have to, you see.” 

“Willie,” I asked, “I want to know one thing; can you 
read yet?” 

“Well,” he laughed, with a quick glance around, “be- 
tween you and me, I dislike it as much as ever. But there 
are other things that I do like and I have spent my time on 
them. You see we can’t all be scholars.” 

That night I wrote to my sister, and the P. S. read thus: 

“Please send back that cast of the ‘Laughing Boy,’ if 
you still have it. I want to stand it on my writing desk. 
I’ve learned that there is a thing or two in this world besides 
reading.” 








Tommy’s Generosity 


Mother Tommy, did you give your little brother the best part 
of that apple, as I told you? 
Tommy Yessum; I gave him th’ seeds. 


He can plant them 
and have a whole orchard. 





One day the Second Reader Class were reading a fairy story and I 
asked what we called a story which couldn’t be true. A little girl 
quickly answered, “‘A love story.” 

TEACHER 
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Playing Store 
S. E. K. 


“T see you have a ‘corner’ on groceries,” I remarked. 

“No,” she laughed, “‘so far we’ve cornered only some empty 
boxes, cans, and paper bags, and some sand and sawdust — 
commodities not marketable outside this room, you see.” 

In the corner referred to, was a long table, upon which 
were the liquid and dry measures. Behind this “counter,” 
on shelves, were oatmeal packages, Uneeda biscuit boxes, 
cofiee cans, bags of salt, and sugar. Above the shelves 
were hung neatly printed cards: ‘Sugar, 6 cents per lb.” 
“Crackers, to cents per lb.” ‘‘Pure milk, 6 cents per qt.” 
“Terms, strictly cash.” 

“When do you open up?” I asked. “ ’Tis almost time 
now,” she answered. “Children, lay aside your books and 
let us attend to our store. This lady is waiting to get in. I 
want a book-keeper. Have you been book-keeper, Mary? 
No? Then you may be, this morning.” Mary took her 
place at the board near the counter. 

“Who will be store-keeper?” Every child in the room 
would be. “John, you may come inside your counter. 
Alice, you may be buyer to-day.” Alice stepped up to the 
counter. While these “business men” were going to their 
respective posts of duty, paper was distributed to the other 
children. They took their pencils and sat up ready for 
business. 

“Alice, what are you going to buy?” ‘I want 4 quarts 
of milk. I have” (she turned to the class and held up her 
piece of toy-money), ‘Fifty cents,” said the children, com- 
pleting her sentence. The book-keeper wrote on the board 
and the other children on their papers, ‘‘She has fifty cents.”’ 
Meanwhile the store-keeper had filled a gallon measure with 
“milk,” obtained from the nearby faucet. The teacher held 
up the gallon measure. ‘‘What is this, John?” ‘A gallon 
measure.” ‘‘Has your store-keeper given Alice what she 
asked for?” “Yes.” ‘She said nothing about a gallon.” 
“No; but 4 quarts area gallon.” “In what other way could 
he have given what she asked for, Thomas?” ‘He could 
have filled the quart measure four times.” “Any other way, 
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Peter?” ‘He could have filled the pint measure eight 
times.”” “Which measure would you have used, Sally?” 
“The gallon, because it takes less time.” 

“How much will it cost, Isadore?” ‘Twenty-four cents, 
because four sixes are twenty-four.” The book-keeper and 
the other children wrote, ‘‘She spent twenty-four cents.” 
While they were writing this, the store-keeper and the buyer 
were figuring about the change. ‘‘How much change must 
the store-keeper give her, William?” ‘Twenty-six cents.” 
“Did he give you that, Alice?” “Yes.” Children and 
book-keeper then wrote, ‘She has twenty-six cents left.” 

The teacher told us that they kept store twice a week, and 
that on Fridays a mother came and sent the children on 
errands. 

They kept in stock such things as can be bought by the 
box or package. First they bought one, then two, three, or 
four boxes or packages. For eggs, they used the ovoid solids 
and when they were sure of a half dozen they proceeded 
to buy 14 dozen. Sugar they had previously weighed and 
tied up in 1 pound, 2 pound, and 5 pound packages. 

They knew the prices of groceries and tried to find out 
or think out why prices changed. (Something older people 
would like to know.) 

For instance, in this city milk is 6 cents per quart in sum- 
mer, while in winter it is 7 cents. Helen thought that was 
because cows could get plenty of nice green grass in sum- 
mer and would give more milk. One little fellow heard 
his mother remark that sugar was higher, so, on his way to 
school, he stopped and asked the grocer why. 

When his teacher asked him why, he said: “Mr. Grocer said 
it’s because my father voted the Republican ticket!”’ The 
teacher decided not to go into the Tariff question. 





Her first day in school she whispered and was kept after school. 
The same on the second day. The third the same. The fourth 
day she came home on time. No after school that day. She was 
beaming with delight. 

“Oh, mamma, I’ve learned how to do it. 
to whisper when the teacher’s back is turned.” 


All I have to do is 

















Scissors Cutting 
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The Little Red Hen* 


(Rewritten and adapted) 
Maup BuRNHAM 


Once upon a time there was a Little Red Hen. One day 
as she tripped across the barnyard, she stopped to pick up 
a gvain of wheat. 

The Little Red Hen said, ““Who wants to help me plant 
this wheat?” 

The Cat said, ‘Meow! I don’t!” 

The Dog said, “Bow wow! I don’t!” 

The Duck said, ‘Quack! quack! I don’t!” 

The Pig said, ‘Grunt! grunt! I don’t!” 

The Little Red Hen said, “Cluck! cluck! J will then!” 

So she dug a hole and planted the grain of wheat. 

The sun shone 


(Describe circle with arms held over the head.) 
and the raindrops came down 
(Let fingers dance dewn to the lap.) 


to water the grain of wheat; and it grew and grew unt 
was so high. 


(Indicate a desirable height from the floor with right hand.) 


When it was ripe the Little Red Hen said, ‘‘Who wants 
to help me cut this wheat?” 

The Cat said, ‘‘Meow! I don’t!” 

The Dog said, “‘Bow wow! I don’t!” 

The Duck said, “Quack! quack! I don’t!” 

The Pig said, “Grunt! grunt! I don’t!” 

The Little Red Hen said, ‘Cluck! cluck! 

So she cut the wheat. 


(Motion of cutting with sickle, using right arm.) 


I will then!” 


Then she said, ‘‘Who wants to help me take the wheat to 
the mill to be ground into flour?” 

The Cat said, ‘Meow! I don’t!” 

The Dog said, ‘‘Bow-wow! I don’t!” 

The Duck said, ‘Quack! quack! I don’t!” 

The Pig said, “Grunt! grunt! I don’t!” 

The Little Red Hen said, ‘Cluck! cluck! 

So she took it to the mill. 

The mill wheel went round and round 


I will then!” 


(Describe a large circle with right arm.) 
and the mill-stones went round, 


(Let right hand go round and round upon the left hand which is held 
flat — palm up.) 
and the grain was ground into flour. 
When the Little Red Hen came back with the flour she 
said, “‘Who wants to help me make this into bread?” 
The Cat said, ‘‘Meow! I don’t!” 
The Dog said, “Bow wow! I don’t!” 
The Duck said, ‘Quack! quack! I don’t!” 
The Pig said, “Grunt! grunt! I don’t!” 
The Little Red Hen said, ‘Cluck! cluck! 
So she kneaded it into bread. 


(Position of hands as if kneading bread.) 


Then she said, ‘‘Who wants to help me bake this bread?” 
The Cat said, ‘Meow! I don’t!” 

The Dog said, “‘Bow wow! I don’t!” 

The Duck said, “‘Quack! quack! I don’t!” 
The Pig said, “Grunt! grunt! I don’t!” 
The Little Red Hen said, “‘Cluck! cluck! 
So she put it into the oven. 


I will then!” 


I will then!’’ 


(Motion of tossing into the oven.) 
When the bread was baked she cut off the end slice 


(Hold up the left hand.) 
and buttered it — so. 


(Forefinger of right hand laid flat inte open palm of left hand.) 


Then she said, “‘Who wants to help me eat this bread?” 
The Cat said, ““Meow! I do!” 


Sound as well as gesture emphasized. 
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The Dog said, “‘Bow wow! I do!” 

The Duck said, “Quack! quack! I do!” 

The Pig said, “Grunt! grunt! I do!” 

The Little Red Hen said, “Cluck! cluck! No, you won’t 
eat one bit of the bread — not even a crumb!” And she 
took the loaf of bread under her wing — so — 

(Put right hand under the left arm.) 


and ran off with it. 

















Pottery work by first grade chilcren in the Francis Parker School (Chicago) 





Stories for Each Month 


EpirH M. PHEASBY 


The Horse and the Dog 


Bob was a big, black horse. He lived in a fine stable. 
He liked his home very much. Sometimes, however, he 
felt very lonesome. 

At last a litile dog came to live in the stable also. Bob 
and the little dog grew to be great friends. The little dog 
would run up to the horse and lick his nose. Then Bob 
would jump and play with him. 

One day a big dog flew at the little dog. Bob saw him. 
He seized the big dog with his teeth and shook him well. 
Then the big dog ran away. The little dog was not hurt 


at all. 
Jock’s Needle-book 


One morning, after the children had gone to school, mother 
wanted to sew. Baby’s dress needed mending. 

Mother put on her thimble. Then she opened her needle- 
case. There was not a needle in it! ‘Dear me,” thought 
mother, “‘where can my needles be? I am sure there were 
some here yesterday.” Then she thought of Jock, the little 
monkey. 

He was full of play and fun. Often he had taken the 
children’s toys and books. He liked to hide things. 

Mother looked in many places for the needles. She was 
sure Jock had taken them. She looked and looked, but 
could not find them. At last she had to go to the store and 
buy some more. 

About a week after the needles were found. Where do 
you think they were? Why they were sticking in the edge 
of the carpet close to the wall. That was Jock’s needle-book. 


The Dog and the Duck 


There was once a watch-dog named Rover. At night he 
used to run about the yard to keep thieves from breaking 
into"his master’s house. In the day-time he was chained 
to_his kennel. he «8 


(Continued on page 348) 
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Notes 


lhe enrollment of parochial schools in 
Dubuque, Iowa is larger than in any other 
city in the United States, based on school 


population 


Ihe public prides itself that it is doing 
h better by the teachers than it really is 
because of the deceptive maximum. 


mu¢ 
For 
illustration, a city is advertised as paying 
$60 a month for nine months, or $540 a year. 
But a woman must begin at $35 a month 
and teach nine years before she reaches the 
princely salary of less than $1.80 a day by 
the year. In other words, for nine years 
she will average but $47.50 a month, or 
$427.50 a year, or $1.40 a day. — Sel. 


‘The method of appointing substitutes 
in the schools of Boston, Mass., has been 
radically revised during the present school 
year. Hitherto the principals of schools 
have found their own substitutes. This 
necessitated a good deal of absence from 
their regular work. Under the new system, 
the appointment of substitutes is placed in 
charge of a supervisor who has a central 
office connected by telephone with all the 
districts. When a teacher is absent, notice 
is sent at once to the Supervisor of Sub- 
stitutes, and a suitable substitute is sent to 
the school in question. During school hours 
this supervisor visits these substitutes, ren- 
dering them all possible assistance. 





HOW THE ENGLISH SEE US 


The multiplication of schools for the 
teaching of particular trades is a phenome- 
non of commercial progress certainly; but 
not a phenomenon of educational progress if 
the trade schools supplant or injure places of 
liberal education. The point at which tech- 
nical may be grafted on to general education 
needs to be determined with great nicety ifthe 
true welfare of the community issought. Per- 
haps there is a tendency in the United States 
to put trade above life; it is a spirit the ad- 
vance of which is to be feared in England. 
How fully the movement for trade schools 
finds expression in America some details 
collected by the New York School Journal 
will show. There are six building and me- 
chanical trade schools in New York and 
Brooklyn, three in Boston, two in San Fran- 
cisco, and two in Philadelphia. New York 
has two brewing academies, Chicago and 
Milwaukee have one each. Philadelphia, 
Lowell, New Bedford, and Atlanta have 
textile schools; Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, 
Peoria, Waltham, Winona, and La Porte 
possess watch-making and engravers’ schools. 
he University of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota and the Iowa College of Agriculture 
have schools of dairying. For dressmaking, 
millinery, and the domestic arts and sciences 
schools exist in Boston, New York, Brook- 
lyn, St. Louis, and Philadelphia. Eight 
cities contain schools to teach barbering. 
St. Louis has a school for railway telegraph- 
sts. Effingham, Ill., has a college of pho- 
tography, and New York an academy for 
shipbuilders. — London Journal of Educa- 


‘ion. 






This Is a Simple Equation. If you would increase the last term of the second member, 
you must also Increase the last term of the first member. 


Never before has your salary depended so much upon your efficiency as it does now. Teachers are 


everywhere advocating the question of higher salaries, and state legislatures are raising thc requirements for 
teachers’ certificates. 
To hold a higher position or even to continue long in your present position, you must raise your grade 
Every known fact points emphatically to this conclusion. 


of certificate. 


COURSES OF STUDY TO HELP YOU ADVANCE 


Almost every branch needed by the teacher is offered in our various departments. The course in 
PRIMARY METHODS covers thoroughly all work of first three grades of school; it offers advantages of 
normal school training, with your practice classes always before you. 

The NORMAL ELECTIVE Courses are very strong reviews in common school and high schooj 
branches. In the ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 
each branch is a thorough complete course in itself, 
carrying university entrance credits. 

SPECIAL.—No correspondence school not affili- 
ated with a great university can offer courses of such 
strength that they receive university entrance credits. 
Our instructors are university graduates who give their 
whole time to our students, and the instruction is care- 
fully adapted to individual needs. We give every 
year four $100 scholarships in Northwestern Univer- 
sity for the best work dene by our correspondence 
students. Cut out the coupon, mark it properly and 
mail it to-day. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 
Affiliated with Northwestern University 
378-384 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE 
YOUR HAME AND ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
WORMAL DEPARTMENT 
Strong Reviews. A Course Includes Any Five Subjects 
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Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 


Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THe Estersrook STEEL PEN Mea. Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








PREPARE FOR FLAG DAY 
These Flags are made of the best “Standard U, S. Bunting,”’ 
sewed and finished throughout in first class manner Material 
.° and workmanship guaranteed. Full number of stars, sewed on 
both sides. Small sizes have canvas headings and nickel-plated 


rT 
RO RC a 





grommets. The large sizes, from 10x15 upwards, have strong 
canvas headings with manila ropes. 
SPECIAL NET PRICES 
Width Length Width Length Width Length 
3 feet 5 feet $1-75 4feet 8 feet . $2.90 5 feet rtofeet . $4.00 
= 2. -« 2 oe a a . $3 25 o* we 4:25 
4 “ 6 “ 2-40 S * 9 66 3 60 6 * 1 “ 5-25 


Sent carriage prepaid on receipt of price. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 














COLORED PAPER CUTTING 


Send 25 Cents and Get a Copy 
JUST WHAT THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN ASKING FOR 
Size, 6x9 32 Pages 


The book contains the following with the story and directions for cutting, color 
scheme, etc.: Story of the Scarecrow, Story of the Sailing Schooner, The Feast of the 
Lanterns, The Wild Rabbit’s Story, His Valentine, Charles’ Chickens, Kate's Kites, The 
New Year, The Long Ago Thanksgiving, The Skating Pond, and How Mary Got Her 
Little Lamb. 


Get it. You will not regret it. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 18 E. 17th Street, New York 
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(Continued from page 346) 


There was a family of ducks living in the same yard with 
Rover. Rover and the ducks were very friendly. Whenever 
Rover saw anyone coming whom he thought would hurt the 
ducks he barked. Then all the little ducks would run and 
hide in the dog-house. Rover would then stand in front of 
the door. So the ducks felt quite safe. 


The Lost Kitten 


{One very cold winter afternoon two children were returning 
home from school. As they walked along, they thought they 
heard a pussy-cat mewing. They stopped and listened. 
Yes, it certainly was a pussy-cat mewing. 

The children began to look around. There on a snow- 
bank in the gutter sat a tiny, black kitten. The poor little 
thing had lost its way and was nearly frozen. 

One of the children lifted it up in his arms and carried it 
home. Then it was warmed and fed. The little black 
kitten was very happy. 

Now, every day when the children come home from school, 
they play with it and pet it. 


The Elephant and the Tailor 


In a country far away from here there lived an elephant. 
Each day the elephant walked down to the river for a drink. 
On his way, he passed a tailor’s shop. The tailor knew the 
elephant and would often give him a nut or a piece of sugar. 

One day the tailor felt cross. Instead of giving the ele- 
phant a nut, he stuck his needle into the poor animal’s trunk. 
The elephant turned and went to the river. 

As soon as the animal reached the water, he placed his 
trunk init. He stirred up the water until it was very muddy. 
Then he filled his trunk with the dirty water and started on 
his way home. When he came to the tailor’s shop he stopped 
and blew the water all over the tailor. Fo 8 








The Little Tin Plate 


ANNA B. BADLAM 
(All rights reserved) 
Suggestion — A tin plate, such as described, may be bought for five 
or ten cents at any tinsmith’s. 
It stood on the shelf 
With its back ’gainst the wall — 
For — having no feet — 
*T was afraid it would fall 


This little tin plate, 
So pretty and bright, 
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With an alphabet border, 
Quite plainly in sight. 


For big A and little, 
With B and its mate; 
And all of the others, 
Stood in pairs on the plate. 


There was A for an apple, 
And B for a ball; 

There was C for a cup, 
And D for a doll. 


There was £ for an eagle, 
And F for a fork; 

There was G for a gun, 
And H for a hawk. 


There was J for an Indian, 
J for jar full of jam; 

There was K for a kite, 
And L for a lamb. 


There was M for a monkey, 
And N for a nail; 

There was O for an ox, 
And P for a pail. 


There was Q for a quince, 
And R for a road; 

There was S for a ship, 
And T for a toad. 


There was U for an urn, 
V for violets blue; 

There was W for whip, 
There were both X’s, too. 


Then the Y’s and the Z’s, 
Were plainly in sight; 
The last on the rim 
Of the tin plate so bright. 


Now, see if you can 
In the right order call 
The names of the letters, 
The large and the small. 


But, should you forget, 
To the little plate turn, 

And, in this easy way, 
The alphabet learn. 





The Children Take Hold 


The Chicago boys and girls did such admirable work on 
“clean city day” in helping the municipal authorities clean 
up Chicago streets and alleys that they have set a shining 
example to all the country. For once the surplus energy of 
300,000 active boys and girls has been utilized to the full. 
Their work in cleaning up litter in yards and alleys was 
under the direction of 6,000 school-teachers. At one school 
in the tenement district, where there were no ideals to build 
on and it was necessary to set a definite task, the pupils were 
told that each one would be expected to pick up at least ten 
pieces of paper. A class of children connected with St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church caught the spirit and lifted the standard 
by sending the mayor an agreement, to which all the members 
had signed their names, not to throw paper in the street dur- 
ing the next year. That is more than their parents have ever 
done, we suspect, in the interests of clean streets. Whe 
knows? Perhaps now that our public schools have taken up 
the matter, it may some time be finable to drop peanut shells 
and banana skins wherever it happens as it is now to spit on 
the floor of a street car. — Newspaper (Chicago) 
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Notes 


— The public library of Downs, a town 


west of Kansas City, has made itself a 
bureau of information for rural and village 
schools. Requests for information from 
pupils and teachers are received over the 
telephone; the subject is investigated in the 
library, and an answer sent back by tele- 
phone. 

— The plan of having high school pupils 


study under the supervision of their teachers 
is being tried in Lincoln, Neb. To accom- 
plish this, recitation periods are twice the 
usual length, the second half being devoted 
to the preparation of the next day’s work. 
To get all the periods in, it has been neces- 
sary to make the sessions an hour longer 
than in the grades. 


— Four nurseries have been opened in 
New York City where liftle girls who cannot 
go to school because they have to care for 
younger children may bring their small 
charges. While the babies are asleep or 
are not in need of attention, the “‘little 
mothers”’ are taught to read and cipher, 
sew and cook. The nurseries are supported 
by the Little Mothers’ Aid Association. 


—It has been proposed that the College 
of the City of New York open a night school 
for students who cannot attend by day. 
The members of the Board of Trustees who 
have been consulted have approved the idea. 
James W. Hyde, Secretary of the Board, 
said that the City College was the college 
of the people, and if night classes were for 
the benefit of the people they ought to be 
granted. 


— The Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion has changed the entrance requirements 
of the state’s normal schools. Candidates 
for admission who- have certificates from 
high schools which are approved by the 
New England College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board may be admitted to any of the 
State normal schools without examination 
in any subject required for admission if 
they can show a standing of eighty per cent, 
as certified by the principal of the school. 
Candidates who are graduates of high 
schools that are not in the college certificate 
list may be admitted in case the courses of 
study in those schools are approved by the 
State Board of Education. High schools 
desiring their approval must communicate 
with the secretary of the State Board of 
Education. College graduates may be ad- 
mitted without examination and any such 
applicant, after completing the one-year 
course requiring at least twenty recitation 
Periods per week and including advanced 
pedagogy and the prescribed .work of the 
senior year, may receive the diploma of the 
school. 


——— 


MALE HELP WANTED 


Positions for Teachers: Dean of Engineering 
of tas 3000; Professor of Architecture, $1500; Teacher 
athematics, $1200; Public School Principal, $1500; 
tacher of English Grammar, $1000; Commercial 
a $800; Other high grade openings for — 
n. Write us to-day stating education and ex- 

- Offices in twelve cities. 





HAPGOODS. Suite 144, 305 Broadway, New York 


ER tea tae aaa ne oY 
“The right teacher in the right position means 1 
SH 












the highest sueeess for both teacher and school.’ 
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NOTE ALSO THE FOLLOWING PACE. 
rN Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brorfieida Street, Boston. 








The time to be registered with an agency is ali the time. 


SYRACU 5 has filled these positions in public and private schools 

ACHERS AGENCY extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 

the Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions, $70, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 

$1000, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, $500, Primary, $450, Music, , Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600, 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y¥ 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE @*CuHookdL 
TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 


tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE N. Y. 


poo aa FOUGATORS' XCHANGE 


times of the year. 
1O1A Tremont Street 














Every week 
Jinds us short 
of candidates 


Register now. Sor good p'aces. 


Boston, Mass. 











This is an age of specialists — it's an agency’s business to place teachers. 
A N A GENC is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 

of vacancies and tells that is something but if 
you about them THAT it is asked to recommend 


a teacher and recommends RECOMMENDS 


you that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 
THE FisK THACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
414 Century Bldg, Minneapolis. 


405 Cooper Building, Denver. 
913 Rookery Block, Spokane. 





4 Ashburton Pil., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


1200 Williams Ave., Portland. 
415 Studio Bldg., Berkeley. 
238 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 





Agencies are largely responsible for the increzse in salaries the last few years. 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ™ “so'ee 


120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 











h 9 Recommends college and nor- 
e mal graduates, specialists and 
—_ r other teachers to colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools. 
Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. O. PRATT,Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’? AGENCIES 
OFFICES: Warrensburg, Mo.; Lander, Wyoming; Sherman, Texas; Du Bois, Pa.; Juniata, 
Neb.; Pendleton, Ore.; Richmond, Ky. 
We charge no Membership Fee, therefore are free to recommend only the best teachers. 
TRY US NOW. We can recommend for any position from KINDERGARTEN TO UNIVERSITY. 
Write any office. PROMPT— RELIABLE. 


# Affiliated with the Home 

AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY ®22esc c=: 

of Springfield, Massa- 

chusetts, possesses exceptional facilities for placing ambitious teachers in desirable positions 
Special terms to readers of PopuLaR Epucator. Write for registration blank to-day. 


ALFRED H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Mgr., 22 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 
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© OUR READERS —If you are at all interested 


in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 











September 


A teacher writes: “I did not dream I should look upon my 
return to school again with so much of contentment as I find 
I do; indeed, if I hadn’t said so much against teaching last 
June I should openly say I am glad to go back. Yet how 
inconsistent I should seem if I did say so.” How many can 
say “Yes,” to this, under their breath? In the first place 
consistency is a great bugbear any way. Emerson did well 
to denounce it as an enemy to progress. Next, if it is true 
that the mind rules the body, it is not untrue that the body 
rules the mind. Wern out nerves are an excuse for any- 
thing under the sun but crime — and I’m not sure but that, 
also. Hope you have left these pleasure killers wherever 
you spent your vacation. If we can make ourselves happy 
by smiling when we don’t feel like it, we may change the 
school-room door in September from dread to anticipation 
by a most pardonable ‘“‘pretending.” Try it. And I know 
how you will rise to your duty when you are actually face to 
face with it. 

To the best of good years I bid you WELCOME. 





“Where is the Story?” 

This question, which reaches me frequently after storyless 
pictures are published in this paper, for the children’s use, 
has brought with it a most unwelcome revelation. It shows 
me that teachers have not understood at all my object in 
sending out the little pictures. Why, bless your hearts, 
teachers, there is no story to give you. That would kill my pur- 
pose in giving you the pictures. The children are to write 
the story. It is an axiom incessantly on the lips of educators 
that children’s imagination must be cultivated. And it is 
true. Never was anything truer. Not half enough is done 
to train the imagination in the everyday teaching in school. 
The teacher who plans her work to increase and enrich the 
child’s imagination is rare. The prevalent idea that telling 
them every sort of unreal story supplies this need of imagina- 
tion culture eases up the conscience, perhaps, and leaves the 
teacher free to plod on in the old deadening question and 
answers method. Building castles for the children leaves 
them passive. Why not let the children do it themselves? 
Why not give the imagination a chance to do active, creative 
work and thereby gain in strength and quality? Does not 
activity always promote growth? To tell the child a story 
and then give him a picture illustrating it, asking him to 
write the story below it, is simply reproduction. The interest 
is killed. The child knows it all already, and to jot down a 
few ragged disconnected sentences that he half remembers 
has in it little interest or profit. Physicians urge the massage 
movement of the limbs when the patient cannot walk. It 
is better than nothing for the stagnating blood of the passive, 
helpless patient. Telling the picture story to arouse the 
interest of children and stir the imagination is only sub- 
stituting a mental massage for the active normal exercise this 
faculty must have to grow strong. Give the picture to the 
child and let him talk of, or write, what he sees init. Better 
one poor sentence that is original than a page of borrowed elo- 
quence. If the children have been stultified by having things 
done for them till they have lost the power to see and inter- 
pret, they must be, perhaps, cosseted a little longer. For 
these inert ones who have been thus sinned against, the 
mounted picture may be placed before them, and the teacher, 
in a chatty little monologue concerning it (very brief) may 
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rouse the spark in some child’s brain that will spread ove: 
the entire class, if fanned by a wise word or two of suggestion 
and commendation. Then stop —leave them. Say not 
another word, at the children’s peril. Let them ‘alone. 
Even this helping must be dropped at the earliest moment 
and never taken up again. Is there a child living who 
couldn’t answer the question below the April picture, ‘What 
makes her stick her back up?” The requests for the story 
for that little simple self-explanatory picture poured in from 
teachers. The story was in the child’s brain, and every 
child was equal to the telling of it. The picture was planned 
simply to be within the child’s own experience, and he 
needed no more help in answering that question than he 
needed help to tell about his own dog and cat. Do let us 
make a vow in the coming year to let the children help them- 
selves. Let us not offer crutches. 





Epitor’s ADDRESS 
Mrs. Eva D. KELLOGG 
48 Florence Street, Worcester, Mass. 





An Opportunity 

Will some teacher who visited the Jamestown Exposition 
give us a page of it in Primary Epucartion, adapted to the 
children? Anything seen there pertaining to Pocahontas 
or her part in the history and welfare of the early Colonists 
will be specially welcome. It is not an account of the Ex- 
position that is desired, only the tidbits that the children 
will remember, when they begin the study of United States 
history. No statistics, no facts as facts desired, but the 
poetry of the Exposition. It will fit admirably into the 
November Colonial work. It must be written at once or it 
will not be in season for the November number of this 
paper. ‘There must be no delay. Printers and Time never 
walt. 





The Corn 


material in this number is unusually good and abundant. 
It has always seemed to me that we do not make enough of 
corn in our primary schools. The Finger Plays will have 
to be carefully handled. They form, as you see, a connected 
series. Give them in their order and go slow in their pres- 
entation. The plays are just as seasonable at Thanks- 
giving as now. And do have a whole stalk of corn in your 
room, if you can. If you have not a farmer friend, some of 
the children may have, who will send you by express the 
entire length of the corn stalk from root to tip. And what 
pretty things you can tell of the corn silk — one to every 
kernel. Poetry with prose always. 





What Shall I Say? 


And how shall I say it, to cause you to remember not to 
address business letters to me. You only put me to the 
trouble of sending them to Educational Publishing Company, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. It is not the editor who sends 
you the bills for subscriptions. That is not the editor’s de- 
partment. I am afraid I should not be as lenient as the 
publishers are over three or four years of unpaid subscrip- 
tions. A sense of honor in paying bills is one prime essential 
of the teacher. How can she teach what she does not practice? 
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Notes 


—New Haven is one of the meanest 
cities in this country as regards salaries paid 
to the teachers. After a careful preparation 
for school work a woman may earn $300 a 
year, or S25 a month, and yet there are 
business men in that town who are opposed 
to any improvement of conditions. What 
is the matter with Yale University? With 
all the professors it has, can it not convince 
the townspeople of the value of public edu- 
cation? The regeneration of the town cer- 
tainly ought not to be an impossibility. 


— More than 1000 teachers in Pittsburg 
and Allegheny belong to the reading circles 
which were established there two years ago. 
Every member is required to read during 
the year three of a selected list of nine 
books, and send in to the local officer a 
review of the books each has read. A cer- 
tificate is given at the end of each year and 
a diploma when the four years’ reading 
course is completed. The Moorhead, 
Morse, Bedford, Allen, Mount Washington, 
and the Washington teachers have a regu- 
lar club day, when the principal and teachers 
meet to read and discuss the books of the 
reading circle course. The Washington 
teachers alone sent in last year 108 papers 
on reviews of the books. 


—Dr. Kuypers says that the ‘evident 
defects” in our schools are: 

First, compulsory education is not gener- 
ally enforced. Where it does exist it is 
usually too limited in scope. 

Second, there is no teacher’s profession. 
It can hardly be expected that those who 
take up teaching as a makeshift will bring 
to it the devotion which in this calling is 
essential. 

Third, the employment of women in 
school work is altogether too extensive. 

Fourth, many country teachers lack even 
the most rudimentary preparation for their 
calling; comparatively few have had any 
normal training. The system of preparing 
teachers is itself inadequate in very many 
places. 

Fifth, the pay and the social position of 
the teacher are not what they should be, 
except in a few cities. 


—Chicago’s new charter contains ex- 
cellent provisions for compulsory education. 
Children between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen must attend school not less than 110 
days in the year, unless excused for certain 
specified causes. This harmonizes the law 
regarding compulsory education with the 
child-labor law, which forbids the employ- 
ment of children under sixteen years of age. 
At present compulsory education can be 
required only between the ages of twelve 
and fourteen. Under certain conditions 
children may be employed between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen for not more than 
five hours a day and five days a week. 
Every employer of children between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen must report 
the conditions of employment in detail to 
the Board of Education. When the em- 
Ployer ceases to employ a child between 


these ages the fact must be reported to the 
Board. 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
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Keep Your Light: 
“pig ROd ps 


We want teachers of all subjects. 
Forty vacancies in January. Free Regis- 
tration. No Position — No Pay. 
Send for Form P. E. 

KINSLEY-DBAKE CO., 245 B’way, N.Y. 


ge CERTIFICATES ee 
vate Schools, Colleges 
Stock and special designs. FILLIN 

‘ justrated catalog 


for Public and 











Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS” AGENCY | 53 Fifth Avenue. Entrance 84th Street 
—“Tstabiished 1855 | Now bork 


Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC 


co. Je ALBERT, Manager 
result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State Universities, in go 
per cent of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, 5000 in Secondary and Public 
Schools. Get in line now for September Vacancies. Year Book free. 











378 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, lil. 


Large Clientage 





Do it Now! Do tt Now! 





B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave BOISE, |IDAHO 








An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


AIS TEACHERS AGEN CWDY 
has good Wann, for good teachers with Vi records 
ARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


“ BREWE 





TEACHERS' 
AGE me YX 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,5¢ 


1302 








It pays — to pay + to get— morepru. Reqister Now! 


THE THURSTO TEACHERS’ TEACHERS WANTED — Many more calls 


AC E AY CY than we have candidates available. 


Register early. Address 
ANNA M. THURSTON - - 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


It is always wise to have ‘‘a friend at the Court of Casar.”" Register Now! 


Minneapolis 














1 Makes a specialty of placing teachers in the Middle States 
and in the West—largest salaries paid there. 
2 Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 











C7 
ey eac A; ers Send 3 Guarantees to satisfy its members or will return the fee. 
for our| 4 Has been remarkably successful in placing its members 
He Free during past years. 
Boo. Address 1. A. Thorson, 329 P 14th Ave. S. B. 
\ JeCncy Rlet MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 

















Employ an agency to act as your business manager 


NEW EN GLA N f) TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Room 472, Y. M. C. A. Building, Portland, Maine 
BIG DEMAND’WEneee* YOU 
An agency registration places y 1u in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the county. 
PMARG “Acency cancun sctwucrunm tt Sea 
The salary your qualifications deserve is increzsed by an agency registration. 


TEaEe INTERNATIONAL 











TEACHERS’ Operates in Pacific Northwest States. Good openings for Sept. Also special 








Information Concerning Teachers and 
THEACHERS’ Positions Conscientiously Furnist.ed 
r. GQGEHN CY A Specialty of Primary and 


Kindergarten Departments 
EVA B. WHITMORE, Manager 6 East Madison Street, CHICACO 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Los ANCELES One fee for two offices BERKELEY 








—_—— 


The great Agency of the west, established 1889. Normal and College graduates ~ 
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The Moccasin’s Story 
GRACE V. BRADLEY, St. Elizabeth’s School, Flora, So. Dak. 


Frederick had had the measles and it seemed to him that 
it would be years before he could join the boys in a game 
of catch. Frederick was only seven, but thought he could 
play almost as well as Cousin Dick, who was in high school. 

One morning, when Fred was convalescent, Mamma came 
into his room with a package and said, “‘Guess whose name 
is on this?” The little boy looked at mama’s face and 
quickly asked, ‘‘Mine?”” Mamma smiled her “‘yes,”’ and cut 
the string before handing the package to her little boy to open. 

Now you could never guess that the package contained a 
pair of moccasins, because you do not know that Frederick 
has a big Uncle Jack whois a rancher out west. ‘‘Mamma! 
Mamma! Uncle Jack! Uncle Jack!” exclaimed Fred, while 
Mamma slipped one of the moccasins on toa little foot, saying, 
“These will be your bed-room slippers until you can go 
outside, and when you are quite well you may wear them 
at play. They will be just the thing to run in.” 

Then Mamma went downstairs to start Sister Ethel to 
school, and the little boy examined his funny shoes. They 
were beautifully trimmed in bead and porcupine quill work 
in pretty designs and colors. Frederick looked them over 
carefully, saying to himself, ‘What funny thread they are 
sewed with. And the inside — why — what’s this?” for 
his hand touched a bit of paper. Drawing it out he found 
he had a letter. At that moment Mamma came into the 
room and Fred called, ‘Please, please read this.” And 
this was what she read: 

“Mr. Redfeather had been hunting and returned to his 
tepee with a buck. It was not long before Mrs. Redfeather 
had the animal skinned, the meat cut in sheets and hung on 
poles to dry. The Redfeathers were in need of food and 
deer meat is very delicious, so Mrs. Redfeather was most 
pleased when her husband brought the deer. But she was 
glad for another reason — her boys and girls, as well as her 
husband and self and the little old grandmother, needed 
moccasins and she knew that of the skin of the deer she could 
make many pairs. So she proceeded to tan the skin. She 
spread it, while yet soft, on the ground and in the edge all 
round drove stakes, very close together. In the bright warm 
sun she left the skin for three or four days. Then she took 
it up and with crude bone and stone tools scraped and scraped 
until she had removed all the hair save in one spot, from 
which she would cut the soles, that they might be warm and 
furry. 

“‘Next she greased the skin, for that would help to soften 
it, and then she soaked it in soapy water, wrung it well, and 
put it out to dry. Meantime, Mr. Redfeather had killed 
porcupine, and the thrifty wife took good care of the sharp 
quills. These she dyed, for she meant to use them to decorate 
a pair of moccasins. Now, she could not go around the 
corner to a store to buy thread, but she knew of a stronger 
kind for her work — the sinew which she had saved when she 
cut up the deer. 

“She carefully cut out a pair of moccasins which would 
fit her ten-year-old boy, and putting awl, sinew, porcupine 
quills, and beads in her work bag (not a silk one, no, but a 
buckskin one made by herself), she took her baby on her 
back and went to a nearby hill to work, for Indians like to 
be up and to see in all directions. The decorating she did 
first, patiently flattening each quill between her teeth, slipping 
the ends into the holes made by the awl, and against the 
wrong side of the moccasin pressing these ends, to make them 
stay. She used beads, too, in her fancy work, and it was 
not long until she was ready to sew sides and tops together, 
using again her awl and sinew. 

“A few days after she had finished the pretty moccasins, 
a white man riding on the prairie came near Redfeather’s 
home. ‘There,’ said he to himself, ‘that reminds me that I 
have a young nephew in the east who would be very proud 
of a pair of moccasins. I shall just see if I cannot buy some 
here.’ Uncle Jack (of course it was he) knew a few Sioux 
words and soon purchased the very moccasins which were 
made for the little Indian boy. He thought them a trifle 
large, but he knew that an Indian has a lower instep than 
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a white person, and that, therefore, he would better take this 
pair for Frederick. Mrs. Redfeather was willing to part 
with them, for with the money she could get more beads at 
the trader’s store, and perhaps some coffee and sugar. Then 
too, she could soon make another pair for her little son. * 





A Good Method 


There was once a little school-ma’am 
Who had this curious way 

Of drilling in subtraction 
On every stormy day. 


** Let’s all subtract unpleasant things, 
Like doleful dumps and pain. 
And then,” said she, “ you’ll gladly see 
That pleasant things remain.” 
—American Motherhood 





In Boston Schools 
HALF Pay For TEACHERS 


During the last school year Boston has established a system 
of leaves of absence on half pay for teachers who desire to 
study and travel. Any teacher who has completed seven 
years of service in the public schools of Boston may, on the 
recommendation of the superintendent, be granted leave of 
absence on half pay for a period not exceeding one year. 
During this year the teacher must make such reports as the 
superintendent may require. A teacher taking this leave 
of absence shall file with the secretary of the Board an agree- 
ment in writing, binding the teacher to remain in the service 
of the Board for three years after the expiration of such leave 
of absence, or, in case of resignation within said three years, 
to refund to the Board such proportion of the amount paid 
him for the time included in the leave of absence as the 
unexpired portion of said three years may bear to the entire 
three years. The provisions of this agreement shall not 
apply to resignation on account of ill health, with the consent 
of the Board, nor to resignation at the request of the Board. 
After twenty-one years of service in the public schools of the 
city, a similar leave of absence not exceeding one year on half 
pay may be granted for the purpose of rest. This regulation 
has been in operation since September 1, 1906, and many 
teachers have already taken advantage of its liberal provisions. 


Merit SYSTEM 


E;Boston has .dopted a merit system of appointments of 
teachers. Al] persons desiring employment in the public 
schools of the city of Boston must be examined by the Board 
of Superintendents, and those who obtain certificates are 
rated by the Board of Superintendents in the order of their 
merit. Appointments are limited to the highest three on the 
proper eligible list. Forty per cent of the rating is determined 
by the length, character, and quality of the teaching experi- 
ence, and sixty per cent is based upon the scholastic attawn- 
ments as shown by the examination. This system has 
completely removed political influence in making appoint- 
ments. — New England Journal of Education 
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Shakespeare’s 
Eighteen 


Most Noted, Most Instruc- 
tive Plays in Eighteen 
Volumes with Introduc- 
tions and Notes to Each 


That are pithy, scholarly, suggestive, explana- 
tory, yet stimulating rather than forestalling 
thought, and creating a taste and a zest for the 
best literature. 

The editors have the most notable equipment 
for this special service as, in addition to pro- 
found acquaintance with literature, they have 
a practical acquaintance, as experienced in- 
structors, with the needs of pupils who are 
applying themselves to the mastery of Shake- 
speare’s marvelous dramas. 

The edition includes to date the followirg 


titles : 


As You Like It 
Coriolanus 
Cymbeline 

Hamlet 

Henry VIII. 

Julius Ceesar 

King Henry V. 
King John 

King Lear 

King Richard II. 
King Richard ITI. 
Macbeth 

Merchant of Venice 
Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Othello 

Romeo and Juliet 
The Tempest 
Twelfth Night 


TESTIMONIAL 


Let one testimonial, fresh from the pen of 
the Dean of the University of South Dakota, 
substantiate the worth of this edition as a text- 

ok in the hands 'of the girls and boys of 
public and private schools. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 

You were kind enough to send 
me several copies of Shakespeare’s plays 
edited for school use. I have taken pains to 
go through three or four of them with much 
care. Permit me to say that I thoroughly en- 
dorse the work and find in it a pedagogical 
treatment of the great works of Shakespeare 
which is entirely above criticism. 

The books should be in every school library. 
The books are useful alike to both teachers 
and pupils. The notes at the end of the 
volumes are especially full and pertinent. 

I congratulate you upon producing an edi- 

n of Shakespeare which will be welcomed 
by every intelligent and ambitious boy and girl 
in the high schools of the land. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. M. Youna, 
Vermilion, So. Dak. 


EDUCATIONAL 
Dear Sirs: 


Fune 27, 1906 
Full Cloth. Each, Mailing Price, 25 Cents 


Correspondence Solicited 


Educational Publishing Co. 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 


BOSTON 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


stand for teachers’ salaries, 
that all state school money and sixty per 
cent of the county school money shall be 
applied 
teachers’ salaries of the primary and gram- 


Notes 


— California has taken a new and herc i 
by providing 


exclusively to the payment of 


mar grades. 


— The St. Louis plan of admitting to the 
eligible list of teachers those who can present 
proper credentials of efficiency, without the 
customary inquisitional tests, should com- 
mend itself elsewhere. The indignities to 
which candidates for positions in some school 
systems are subjected are disgrace to 
American civilization.— Sel. 





INCREASES IN 


The ‘masters’ assistants” in elementary 
schools of Boston have been given an in- 
crease in salary of about eighty-four dollars 
a year by the Sollowing schedule: First year, 
$972; yearly increase, $48; maximum, 
$1308, formerly $1212. This will affect a 
large number of women. 

Another position was created for the 
women teachers, ‘“‘assistants to masters” in 
high schools where there are girl pupils. 

The salary for these assistants,, who will 
act as heads of departments, is fixed at $1332 
for the first year, with a yearly increase of 
$72 to the maximum of $1836. 


BOSTON 





CARE OF PUPILS’ EYES 

Mr. Joseph Sexton, a Commissioner of 
Public Education for the City of Liverpool, 
has been spending five months in examining 
our school systems. Just before sailing for 
home he spoke of the way in which his own 
city took care of children whose eyesight 
was defective. 

“In Liverpool,” said Mr. Sexton, ‘we 
have been operating for some time on a 
plan whereby pupils are sent regularly to 
appointed and competent examiners. Rec- 
ords are made of the examinations and are 
compared with records kept by the teachers, 
which show the circumstances of the chil- 
dren’s families. Then, where it is found 
that a family can afford to pay some part 
of the expense of the examination, fitting 
with glasses, subsequent treatment, an as- 
sessment is made for this purpose in such a 
proportion of the expense as the family is 
able to pay. Where families are unable to 
pay any share of the cost, the children are 
treated free. 

“We have obtained excellent results from 
this system and have found as a rule that 
the parents have been glad to co-operate 
with the school authorities. I think that 
the New York School Board might well con- 
sider it as a possible means of meee the 
present problem.” 


its 


JOHN 
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STENCILS 


READ THE WHOLE LiST 





Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnct Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 
Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Chalk Crayons— Very best, doz., 14c. 
Calendars and Large Portraits— Name 
any wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Wash ington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each,10c. 
Busywork Stencils, ‘Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x5inches. Set 
of 50 for 35 cts, 5x8inches. 10Sten- 
cils on any subject for 10 cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder—X 
(¢ i pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 


<> > 
eT 


Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Order at least 10 cents’ worth and ask for a catalog. 
Please do not send stamps or check, 


All goods sent prepaid by 
LATTA, Box 16, Cedar Falls, lowa 








Kindergarten Course 


Home Study Courses 


Our School offers 
an opportunity to 
study at home under 
the personal i:struc- 
tion of leading fpro- 
fessors in our great 
colleges. 


We teach over one 
hundred courses in 
Academic and Pre- 
paratory, Agricultu- 
ral, Commercial, Nor- 
mal and Common 
School branches. 





John F. Genung, Ph.D., 
Professor of English 
In our Normal Department we offer a 
for primary teachers 
who wish to introduce kindergarten features 
as well as for those intending to become 
professional kindergartners. We also offer 
courses in, Pedagogy, Science and Art of 

Teaching, etc. 

Through the American Teachers’ Agency 
affiliated with our School, we assist our stu- 
dents and graduates in securing desirable 
positions. 

Our tuition rates are so low that no one 
need be kept from enrolling with us on the 
ground of expense. Special inducements to 
readers of PopULAR EDUCATOR. 

Write to-day for a free copy of our eighty 
page catalogue. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 33, Springfield, Mass. 








by leading Educators who have tested it. 
Little People and Teachers. 


Table are worth the price of the book. 


** Every prima 


Cloth, 8vo. 177 illustrations. Price, 55 cents. 








A Manual of Instruction and Suggestion for Primary Teachers Based on the principles of Froebel. 


THE HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. By a Primary Teacher 


Endorsed 


More than two years of work systematized to meet the needs of the 
New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance and 
love for the study. A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. Suggestions on the Multiplication 


** Earnest teachers cannot afford to be without it.”’"—City Superintendent. 
teacher will find it helpful, no matter what method is being used.” 


—A primary teacher. 


Copies can be obtained directly from the author. 
Address EMILY BENTON PAGE, Groton, Tompkins County, New York 





Recreations for Primary 


Grades 


NELLE SPANGLER-MUSTAINE 


One of the very popular methods for the variation of the 
regular daily program in the Primary grades of the Chicago 
schools, is the guessing game. That this supplementary 
work is a great success, is proven by the enthusiasm with which 
it is received by the little ones. The following puzzles have 
been compiled for the use of the busy teacher, who has neither 
time nor material at hand with which to provide her class 
with the requisite amount of work. How and when the 
recreations should be introduced is left to the discretion of 


the teacher. 
A Monday Puzzle 
Very useful and very slim; 
Very tidy and very trim. 
Once a week they make a display; 
After that they are hidden away. 
Two long legs, and a very small head; 
If you can guess it, enough has been said. 
(Clothespins. ) 
A Nut 


A little brown baby, round and wee, 

With the kind wind to rock him, slept high in a 
tree; 

And he grew, and he grew till, oh, dreadful to say! 

He tumbled right out of his cradle one day. 

Down, down from the tree-top, a terrible fall! 

But the queer little fellow was not hurt at all! 

And sound and sweet he lies in the grass, 

And there you will find him whenever you pass. 


A Daisy 
I’m a pretty little thing, 
Always coming with the spring; 
In the meadows green I’m found 
Peeping just above the ground; 
And my stalk is covered flat 
With a white and yellow hat! 


The Clock 


I see something that has hands but no feet. 

It has a face but no head. 

It holds its hands before its face. 

One hand is short, and the other is long. 

It cannot speak, but it tells something. 

We have one at home. 

It tells me when to go to school. 

At night, mamma looks at it, and says, 
“Come, little boy, the sandman is here.” 

Then I give papa and mamma a good-night kiss. 

This is a riddle. Tell it if you can. 


The Milkweed Case 


Cover and case, locked close together, 

Filled with a curious kind of feather. 

Open the box, you’ll need no key. 

Oh! pretty green case, did you grow for me? 
’Twas only the other day I said, 

I must make my dolly a feather bed, 

And here is the softest, fluffiest stuff, 

Silky and white, and plenty enough. 


The Little Giant 


There is a little giant 
Of wondrous power and skill, 
Who can paint a dainty landscape 
Or bridge a lake at will. 


He can make each little flower 
Bow its dainty head; 

The bright green leaves, when he goes by, 
Turn yellow, brown, and red. 
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He can pile the ice in mountains, 
Or shape a crystal feather. 

He can break the rocks in pieces, 
Or bring the wintry weather. 


But if you wish this giant 
To turn and run away, 

Just build a little fire, 
Or bring a sunny day. 


(Jack Frost.) 


The Dandelion 


There’s a dandy little fellow, 

Who dresses all in yellow — 

In yellow, with an overcoat of green: 

With his hair all crisp and curly, 

In the spring-time, bright and early; 
A-tripping o’er the meadows he is seen. 
Through all the bright June weather, 

Like a jolly little tramp; 

He wanders where the grass is fresh and green. 
But at last this little fellow 

Doffs his dandy coat of yellow, 

And nodding in the sunlight he is seen. 

The little. winds of morning 

Come a-flying through the grass, 

And clap their hands around him in their glee, 
They shake him without warning — 

His wig falls off, alas! 

And a little bald head dandy now is he. 





Maize, or Indian Corn 


ANNA B. BADLAM 
(All rights reserved) 

At the opening of the school year, the most resourceful, 
the most versatile of teachers may, not infrequently, find 
herself at a loss to select a theme for the Morning Talks — 
the ‘‘Open Sesame” for the little child to all that is great 
and wonderful and beautiful in the broad world, beyond the 
school-house door. 

The cycle of plant life may be made a story of great inter 
est to the average child; and, so simple a subject as the 
history of a grain of corn prove an unfailing source of enter- 
tainment and instruction as well. 

The Indian myth — which children easily recognize and 
accept as a new kind of fairy tale — can be simply told to 
even the youngest children. The story of ‘“‘Mondamin” in 
the ‘‘ Hiawatha Primer,” and ‘ Little Red Plume” in “Stories 
of the Red Children,” are excellent versions to be given to 
the lower grades; while, for the upper grades, nothing could 
be more beautiful nor realistic than Longfellow’s version in 
‘* Hiawatha.” 

Indian corn is so closely connected in thought with the 
early history of the settlement of Plymouth that, whatever 
may be the plan pursued in the sequence of ‘‘Talks,” the 
lessons of September and October may be made the prelude 
to the story of the first Thanksgiving ever held in, New 
England. 

It is to be hoped that, wherever possible, a stalk of Indian 
corn, bearing ears, be brought into the school-room, as a 
prominent feature in the work of observation. By means ol 
vivid word pictures, sketches, Perry pictures, and illustrations 
from agricultural and current magazines, the processes 0! 
sowing, sprouting, harvesting, drying, husking, etc., should 
be brought prominently before the mind. 

The lessons in paper cutting and drawing may be made 
to serve the purpose of depicting many of the scenes under 
discussion. 

During the “Busy Work” periods the kernels of corn may 
be used in the placing of number groups to represent the 
domino blocks; they may also be used in outlining letters, 
geometric figures, and various objects, as well as in the 
making of simple designs. 

For purposes of recreation and for awakening the imagina- 


(Continued on page 356) 
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THE SCHOOL FOR 1907-1908 WILL BE 


Better than Ever 


ARTS BOOK SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
eGVueuU0:c~ a ae 











ILL in September contain a group of 
articles of vital interest to every Super- 





Teachers of English 


often wish that each pupil would keep a resumé 
of his or her reading (something that few 
pupils do) 


As a Help in the Acquisition 
of English 











> ASST gs 


visor, and to every Teacher of Drawing | 
and Manual Arts in all grades. Some of these As a matter of fact, every reader should keep 
titles are: 


A Commonsplace Book 


‘6 ‘ ‘ 7 %, 
Playhouses in the Primary Grades ” ; not only for present needs, but for future refer- 


“Fall Nature Drawing” ; ence. 
“Drawing in Public Schools” ; ‘ 
“The Aunesican Witenes * I have just published a common-place book that 


has stood the test of twenty years’ classroom 
—— service. It is arranged by 


Subscription Price, $1.50 per year District-superintendent JOHN W. DAVIS of New York City 


With this help, every pupil can be taught to 
form the useful habit of jotting down anything 
that interests him as he comes across it in his 
reading. 


Only four cents a week during the school year. 


{ New subscribers will receive free our new and 
handsome Bird Calendar for 1908. 


THE DAVIS PRESS, Publishers 
38 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Send 8 cents in stamps for a sample copy to 


PARKER P. SIFMIMONS 
3 East 14th Street - = New York 














TWO NEW BOOKS 


ALL ABOUT JOHNNY JONES 


By CAROLYN VERHOEFF 
Cloth. 200 Pages. Price, $1.00 
Here, also, is a unique book, relating realistic incidents in one child’s life, each chapter being complete in 
itself, and in the form of a separate story. The realism of the tales appeals to the children, who recognize in 
the adventures of Johnny Jones a reflection of similar events in their own little lives. 


RHYMES FOR LITTLE HANDS 


By MAUD BURNHAM 
Cloth. 155 Pages. Price, $1.00 
A beautiful book of original plays for the hands and fingers, for use in the primary school and kinder- 
garten. The text is written in delightful verse, and the volume is illustrated with over one hundred half-tone 
pictures, made under the personal supervision of the author. The book contains an introductory note by 
Miss Lucy Wheelock, and is one of importance to kindergartners and primary teachers. 
We publish many other books of Stories, also of Songs, Games, and Music, Kindergarten Literature, Kindergarten 
Guides, works on Manual Instruction, Color, etc. Send i r complete catalogue. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 











a 


To our READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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(Continued from page 354) 
tion, the following series of “‘Finger Plays and Pantomimes” 
has been evolved from the several topics which, it is to be 
supposed, will enter into the daily ‘“‘ Morning Talks.” 


Suggestions 


In connection with the harvesting of the corn there may be some 
slight deviations of method, according to the size and environment of 
the farm. Such differences will but add to the local interest in the 
lessons in any section of country. 

The various preparations of Indian corn, known as hulled corn, 
hominy, “corn flakes,” etc., if brought into the class-room, will give 
an added interest to the subject and a wider conception of the food 
value of the grains to mankind. The value of the stalks, husks, etc., 
for fodder, bedding, fuel, should not be overlooked. 


About Finger Plays 


A few words as to the aim and scope of the “Finger Plays” 
may be of help just here. Primarily, the aim of all such 
exercises should be the awakening of the child’s thought by 
means of the ‘‘ Morning Talk.” 

By appealing to the child’s power of imagery, the teacher, 
through graphic description, accompanied by simple, easy 
gestures will be able to awaken, on the part of the child, 
a consciousness of the laws of “‘cause and effect” in the 
natural world. 

During this conversational stage of the work, an appeal, 
incidentally, to the dramatic instinct dormant in the average, 
normal child, is all that should be attempted. Oral expres- 
sion (prose), the outgrowth of the ‘““Morning Talk” should 
precede the rhythmic expression (verse) of any special topic 
under discussion. This simple conversation would lead 
naturally into the delightful land of the poet’s fancy. 

No attempt should be made to teach the finger movements 
designated for any special stanza, until after the words have 
been fairly well taught. During the process of teaching the 
words, however, the teacher should occasionally, from time 
to time, illustrate the “action” of the “play.” 

Occasionally some child, foremost in his knowledge of 
‘the lines,” may be selected to illustrate for the teacher, 
the class merely watching. ‘Thus, a keener interest will be 
taken in the recitation, since the added charm of dramatic 
action is held in view for the near future, when the class 
shall have become ‘“‘letter perfect.” Just as, on the dramatic 
stage, the actor attempts little beyond the rendering of his 
‘lines,’ until he is thoroughly conversant with them, so 
the child should familiarize himself with each verse of a 
“Finger Play” before attempting to portray the appropriate 
gestures, for, no matter how keen his dramatic instinct, he 
cannot depict what he does not see in the series of word- 
pictures held before his mind. 


Finger Plays and Pantomime 


A. B. B. 
(All rights reserved) 
In springtime fair, at early dawn, 
The farmer took some grains of corn 
t And, in the furrows, deep and wide, 
2 He dropped them softly, side by side. 


3 The sunbeams came to take a peep 
Where lay the seed corn fast asleep, 

4 The raindrops gave a “Tap, tap, tap!” 
And woke each seed babe from its nap. 


And soon the little blades of green 

5 Above the earth were plainly seen; 
While tiny rootlets groped around 

6 To find their way deep under ground. 


7 Day after day, the corn plants grew 
Up straight and tall the summer through, 
Till, by and by, between the green 

8 The tasseled ears were plainly seen. 
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And, when the days of fall drew near, 

The farmer plucked each ripened ear 
®° To hang upon the rafters high, 

Within the big old barn to dry. 


Directions 


1 Hands on desk; fingers, end to end, slightly bent; 
outward, left and right, to draw the furrows. 

2 Left hand in position, as if filled with grains of corn; right hand 
takes a few grains from the left hand and drops them along the furrows, 

3 Hands placed, fingers end to end, over the eyes. 

4 Fingers mark lightly, “Tap, tap, tap!’’ upon the desk. 

5 Hands — held in vertical position below the desk — are slowly 
raised, till the ends of the fingers appear in sight. 

6 Hands — held slightly above the edge of the desk, fingers pointing 
downward — are slowly lowered till they disappear from sight below 
the desk. 

7 Hands — held in vertical position in front of the body, fingers 
well separated — are slowly raised to a point a little distance above 
the head. 

8 Hands — upright before the body — joined, with fingers slightly 
curved, palms facing, to represent the cone-shaped ear. 

9 Hands—on a level with the head — fingers well separated, 
pointing downward, to represent the hanging rows of ears. 


II 
* Within the barn on rafters high 
The ears of corn were hung to dry; 
2 And now ’tis time to take them down 
And strip them of their husks so brown. 


move slowly 


The farmer calls his neighbors in, 

3 Then, one and all, to work begin; 
They laugh and sing their songs of glee, 
For all enjoy a “‘husking bee.” 


4 By nimble hands each ear is shorn 

5 To show the grains of yellow corn; 
Like bits of gold, in even rows, 
The farmer’s treasure gleams and glows. 


Directions 

1 Hands — in horizontal position, well elevated over the head — 
move right and left to show the length of rafters. 

2 Show — in pantomime — the taking down of the ears, and the 
placing of them in imaginary bushel baskets. 

The several children — in pantomime — select ears of corn from 

the basket and proceed to husk them in a realistic manner. 

4 and 5. An ear of corn is taken from the basket, husked rapidly 
and held up —in pantomime —for all to see. 


/ Ill 


The time has come to shell the corn, 
Ere to the mill the grains are borne; 
t So, each one works, with right good will 
2 The farmer’s sacks to quickly fill. 


3 And, as they work, the farmer spies 
A fine large ear he calls a prize, 
For, on it, see, how, row by row, 
The ripened kernels plainly show! 


4 Be sure he’ll keep them safe and sound 
To plant next spring beneath the ground; 
This seed corn ripe he knows will grow, 
And, late next year, a harvest show. 


s And now, upon the bended back, 
Is carried out each heavy sack, 

6 And placed upon the farmer’s wain — 
A load of precious golden grain. 


Directions 


1 Left arm rests upon the elbow; the hand, well closed, represents 
the ear to be shelled; right hand imitates the motion of shelling the 
grains from the ear. 

2 Hands held to represent a measure filled with ears; pour the 
grains into the imaginary sacks. 

3 A tall boy —to represent the farmer — moves about among the 
others, stoops suddenly, and holds up an imaginary prize ear, turning 
the closed hand from side to side, as if admiring the plump, round 
kernels. 

4 The farmer walks off with the ear, and — in pantomime — places 
it safely in a box or drawer. 


(Continued on page 358) 
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Enliven Yaur School Work 


Nothing stimulates the pupils 
and interests the parents so 
much as the school exhibition 
or entertainment. We have 
programs for ali the Holidays, 
special occasions and Friday 
afternoons 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
Eldridge Entertainment 
House, FRANKLIN, OHIO. 


Right-at-Hand Stories 


For Dictation and Reproduction 
By ROSA L. SAWIN and FRANK H. PALMER 


A choice collection of short stories 
and interesting anecdotes for teachers 
to read or tell to the class. 

Adapted to children of grammar 
school age. 

Great care has been taken to select 
stories with a good, healthful, moral 
tone. 

The English, the paragraphing and 
the punctuation have been made as 
nearly perfect as possible. 

The book will meet a want often felt 
in the school-room and in the home. 











Cloth, 275 pages. $1.00 postpaid 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
50 Bromfield Street - - Boston, Mass. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS 

Our Catalogue of Seat Work and Educative 
Occupations for Primary Grades is full of good 
things for both graded and country school 
teachers. Your address on a postal will 
bring it. 

IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO, 

6649 Wentworth Avenue - = Chicago, Ill. 


HOME 
GEOGRAPHY 


By PROF. HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Adopted by City of Boston, November 26, 1906 
For Use in Grades IV. and V. 

I have found it a most helpful and valu- 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
of vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and this most helpful and delightful 
quality is in evidence on every page of this 
new book. I shall certainly recommend its 
use in my nature study classes. 

Anna Botsrorp Comstock 
Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 


Cloth, 60 cents 








Educational Publishing Company 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 


New York Chicago Atlanta 


Notes 


A PICA POSITION, A NONPAREIL 
SALARY 


In this period, when the cost of living 
is rising so rapidly, the teacher is at a greater 
disadvantage than almost any other mem- 
ber of the community. The tradesman 
gets higher prices and sells more goods; 
the lawyer and the doctor may increase their 
fees and enlarge their practice; the manual 
laborer is receiving higher wages for less 
work; but in many cases the pay of the 
teacher remains where it was fixed ten or 
even twenty-five years ago. His case ex- 
cites no deep pity, because his $500 or 
$1,500 is enough to keep soul and body to- 
gether. The difficulty of his situation, 
however, is that in order to discharge his 
duties properly and render the most efficient 
service, he must buy books, pictures, and 
other instruments of culture; and he must 
occupy a fairly prominent social position, 
must entertain and be entertained. On 
the income of a mechanic, he must live like 
a professional man who earns three or four 
times as much. He must vie with the ill- 
paid clergyman in keeping up appearances. 
It is the wretchedness of the money return 
that keeps men of energy and resource from 
taking up teaching. However attractive 
the work itself may be, a man will turn 
elsewhere in order to get enough for the or- 
dinary comforts of life. If something 1s 
not done to improve the condition of teachers 
of all grades, from primary school to uni- 
versity, the profession will become the last 
refuge of those who are too dull for business 
and too lazy to toil with their hands. — The 
Nation 





THE RENEWAL A STRAIN 


Vacation is over. Again the school bell 
rings at morning and at noon, again with 
tens of thousands the hardest kind of work 
has begun, the renewal of which is a mental 
and physical strain to all except the most 
rugged. ‘The little girl that a few days ago 
had roses in her cheeks, and the little boy 
whose lips were then so red you would have 
insisted that they had been “kissed by straw- 
“berries,” have already lost something of the 
appearance of health. Now is a time when 
many children should be given a tonic which 
may avert much serious trouble, and we 
know of no other ‘so highly to be recom- 
mended as Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
strengthens the nerves, perfects digestion 
and assimilation, and aids mental develop- 
ment by building up the whole system. 








1907 TEACHERS’ 


Better than ever. 


CATALOGUE 1908 


Full of Helps, Aids, Pictures, Cards, 


Method Books, Supplementary Reading, Stencils, Sup- 
plies, Kindergarten Goods, Teachers’ Manuals, Pic- 


tures, Class Record Books, etc., etc. 


Free. Or send 


Io cents mentioning this paper and receive any one of the follow- 
ing: Set of Pumphey’s Light and Shade Studies with 
Crayola, or set of Smith’s New Practical Busy Work 


Cards, or Ten Pictures in Colors of Birds, Animals, etc. 


Each 


of these articles are worth double this amount. 


A. FLANAGAN CO. - - 


Positions Open 
for Teachers 


Hundreds of positions like those described 
below now on our lists for capable, experi- 
enced men. Good openings in business 
and technical work for men wishing to 
give up teaching. 


Professor: Western college wants experienced 
man to teach higher mathematics including ava y- 
tics, surveying and also physics and chemistry. 
Salary, according to man. (Ct-3903) 

Teacher: High school in New Jersey wants man 
to teach elegy. Must be college graduate. Salary, 
$800-$1000. (AT-85677) 

Teacher: Man with at least two years’ experi- 
ence in teaching mathematics wanted in New York 
Sate high school.- Normal graduate and man who 
can coach athletics preferred. Salary, $1250. (AT- 
85440) 

Teacher: University in Southwest wants man 
to teach Expression and Physical Culture, Salary 
according to experience. (ST-1915) 


Assistant Professor: Western entyorstig 
wants thoroughly competent man to teach p 1ysical 
and electro-chemistry, Prefer man who has had 
special training and experience essential. Salary, 
$1200. (CT-3600) 

Coach: New Jersey high school wants experi- 
enced athletic coach. Must be college graduate and 
experienced in this work. Salary, $900-$1000. (AT- 
85667) 


Commercial Teacher: Large high school in 
Wisconsin wants man to teach shorthand and type- 
writing. Must be college graduate or at leaet very 
strong normalite. (CT-3880) 

Principal: Public School in Illinois wants expe- 
rienced man who can also teach mathematics. Pre- 
fers college graduate and man who can handle 
athletics. Salary, $9.0 $1000. (CT-3657) 

Inatructor in electrical engineering wanted by 
large western university. Man must be strong in 
alternating currents and show good record. Salary, 
$1200 up. (Ct-764) 

Teacher: University of the highest grade in the 
south, wants young man to teach Latin and Greek. 
Salary, $550 and board. (PT-4722) 

Instructor: School in Greater New York wants 
electrical man cf technical education to fill the posi- 
tion of instructor in the drafting department. Sal- 
ary, $11 to start. Excellent opportunity for 
advancement. (AT-8516) 

Teacher: Large institution, New York State, 
wants man who will be interested in teaching mate- 
rial of construction; must have had several years’ 
experience in engineeriog work and be famil ar with 
building construction, especially modern fire-proof 
buildings. Work will be in class room and labora- 
tory. Salary, $1400-1500. (AT-84893) - 

Professor: - Pennsylvania college wants pro- 
fessor for their Biological Department to prepare 
etudents for medical schools. Man must be peony 
ate of recognized college and have specialized in 
several years of graduate study in university. Man 
with doctor’s degree preferred. Salary, $1000. 
(PU-4771a) 

Principal: High School in Pennsylvania con- 
taining about fifty pupils wants to secure man who 
can teach languages and science, Salary, $900-$1000. 
(PT-4742) 

Teacher: Graduate of electrical engineering 
course wanted to teach elementary algevra plane 
trigonometry, analytical geometry and physics. 
Salary, $800 up, acoording to man, (AT-95663) 

Professor: Western unversity wants man to fill 
the position of Associate Professor of civil engincer- 
ing. Must be graduate of good school and have had 
experience. Work largely along the lines of survey- 
ing and railroad engineering. Salary, $180C-$2200. 
(CT -3868) 


Write us to-day, stating age and expe- 
rience, and mention key number of 
the position you wish to apply for 


HAPGOODS 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF BRAIN BROKERS 


New York—Suite 144, 305 Broadway. 

Chicago—1o15 Hartford Building. 

St. Louis—430 Chemical Building. 
(Other offices in other cities.) 




















INDLY LOOK AT 
THE PENCIL 
you are using and 
see if itis marked 
“DIXON’S.” 
If it is somarked 
please accept our 
congratulations, 

but if it is not 
so marked won't 
you tell us what 
e troubleis, 
and why you pre- 
fer it to ours? There must be some good reason or 
you would not doit. Perhaps there has been a mis- 
understanding and you have not been acguainted with 
just the right grade and quality of DIXON’S PEN- 
CILS for the particular work in the schools under 
your charge. If you will let us know what pencil 
you have been using we will send a sample package that 
will please you. You will be agreeably surprised ‘to 
learn that the Dixon Company make so many ki 

of pencils, and of such superior quality. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


al 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. ,esey.cv 





re — 
TO OUR READERS — If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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(Continued from page 356) 

5. Several of the children carry the sacks of corn — in pantomime — 
to the farmer’s wain. 

6 Two lines of children — four in each line — represent the sides 
of the wain; two of the larger boys, placed in front, represent the 
horses; an older boy represents the driver. As the wain stands waiting 
the sacks are —in pantomime — lifted upon the rear end of it by 
‘those who have borne them from the barn. 


IV 


* And now we’ve brought the load to mill, 
2 The miller will the hopper fill, 
3 And, as the wheel turns round and round, 
The kernels will be quickly ground 
4 And pour forth in a yellow stream, 
Just like the sunshine’s golden gleam. 


5 O, round and round the mill wheel goes, 
6 While ever on the river flows; 

The happy miller laughs to see 
7 The mill wheel turn so merrily, 

He loves the load that comes to mill, 

He knows it will the hopper fill. 


8 He loves to see the wheel go round, 
As, grain by grain, the corn is ground; 
9 Within his hand he likes to feel 
The fine, soft, powd’ry yellow meal — 
From it the farmer’s wife will bake, 
On winter morns, a Johnny cake. 


Directions - 

1 Several children represent the farmer’s wain and horses, with thé 
driver, before the mill door. 

2 The miller —one of the larger boys — steps forward and — in 
pantomime — lifts off a sack of corn, the contents of which he pours 
into an imaginary hopper. 

3 One hand rolled over the other, quite rapidly. 

4 Hands —side by side, palms downward — move in a slanting 
direction from right to left. 

Hands rolled, as in 3. 


6 Right hand traces — upon the desk — the flow of the river. 

7 and 8 The same as 3. 

9 The miller stoops and—in pantomime — gathers a handful of 
meal, which he rubs leisurely through the}fingers, as if he enjoyed the 
feeling of the soft fine powder. 


V 


The farmer’s wife to-day will bake 
A fine large golden Johnny cake; 
* She’ll take her bright round mixing tin 
2 And sift the yellow meal within; 
3 Some nice sweet milk, an 4 egg or two, 
5 Some butter — fresh, and pure, and new’ 
6 And sugar — half a cup will do — 
7 She’ll add some salt to season, too. 
And then she’ll sing a merry tune, 
8 And beat time with her mixing spoon. 
At last her wondrous Johnny cake 
Is ready to pour out and bake; 
9 Her muffin pans she knows must be 
Well rubbed to make them “buttery”; 
70In pans she now the batter pours, 
™ And — shut behind the oven doors — 
This famous golden Johnny cake 
Will crisp and brown for breakfast bake. 


Directions 
1 Arms, well extended, form a circle in front of the body to represent 
the mixing tin. 
2 Both hands — in pantomime — sift in the meal. 
3 Pour in milk. 
4 Inpantomime, crack the eggs against the edge of the imaginary tin. 
5 Motion with the right hand, as if cutting off a piece of butter; 
place in tin. 
6 ‘Turn in sugar from an imaginary cup. 
7 — in a little salt with right hand. 
8 Show — in pantomime — the motion of using the mixing spoon, 
beating and stirring in rhythm. 
‘ g Show — in pantomime — the buttering of the separate muffin tins. 
10 Left arm — curved to represent the mixing tin — is tipped toward 


the right, while the right hand — holding an imaginary spoon — helps to 

fill the small muffin pans. - 
11 Motion, as if putting pans into the oven, by pushing forward the 

outstretched hands, palms upward. Clap once, to close the oven doors. 
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VI 


The farmer’s wife, each night and morn, 
* Comes out with measure heaped with corn, 
And scatters grains — now here, now there — 
So hens and chicks may have a share. 


And well she knows that corn-meal dough 
Will make each downy chicken grow; 

3 She mixes then a pan of food 
To give to this wee feathered brood. 


4 Out in the pen the piggies squeal, 
They, too, want yellow Indian meal, 
So, sour milk and meal enough 

5 Are poured into the feeding trough. 


®O you should see each piggie rush 
To get his share of Indian mush! 
For, in his hunger and his thirst, 
Each rudely tries to get there first! 


7I think you know how piggies eat! — 
They dip their noses and their feet — 
A pity ’tis, but still, ’tis true, 

’Tis just the way they always do! 


Directions 


1 Curve left arm to form the measure. 

2 Right hand — in pantomime — takes out and scatters corn. 

3 Left arm — resting upon the desk — curved to represent the pan; 
right hand — in pantomine — uses the mixing spoon, and scatters or 
drops the dough, by the spoonful, upon*the ground. 

4 Arms outstretched upon the desk — hands, with tips of the finger: 
overlapping, palms inward — inclose a space to represent the pen. 

5 Hands, with fingers interlaced — palms upward —represe ue 
trough upon the desk. 

6 Head shaken gravely, from side to side, to show disapproval. 

7 Head nodded, as if telling a secret; forefinger of the right hand 
shaken to enforce the fact told. 





My Hands 


ANNA A. MERRIAM 


See my hands so clean and white, 
This is the left, and this is the right. 
The right’s the stronger of the two, 
For it, of course, has most to do. 

It has to learn to throw a ball, 

And shake hands with my teacher tall; 
It has to hold a pen so tight 

When letters I’m obliged to write; 

It has to use my fork and spoon 
When I my dinner eat, each noon. 
Oh, dear! I can’t begin to tell 

The many things it does so well. 

But though the right so much can do 
The left is very useful, too; 

They help each other work and play 
Through all the live-long, happy day. 





Contentment 


A kitten has no work to do, 
It frisks about all day; 

But she can’t write as I can, 
All she can do is play. 


A birdie has no work to do, 
He flies from tree to tree; 

But he can’t read as I can, 
Nor even count to three. 


I’m glad I’m not a kitten, 
And I wouldn’t be a bird, 
For if I changed with either, 
I should n’t know a word. — S. C. Peabody 
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Notes 


—The sciool book publishing houses of 
Effingham \laynard & Co., and Charles E. 
Merrill & Co., united and incorporated in 
1893 as M ynard, Merrill, & Co. Messrs. 
Walter E. Maynard and Effingham May- 
nard have severed their connection with the 
Company, the ownership of which now 
vests in Messrs. Charles E. Merrill, Everett 
Yeaw, Edwin C. Merrill, and Charles E. 
Merrill, Jr., who will conduct the business 
under the name of Charles E. Merrill Co. 


GOOD LOOKS A VALUABLE ASSET 
FOR A WOMAN TEACHER 

Principal William McAndrew in writing 
of women school teachers in a recent number 
of the Journal of Education has this to say 
of the desirability of good looks as an asset 
‘or a woman teacher: 

“Besides good health and good temper, 
‘t has always seemed to me that good looks 
az@ prices2,s assets for a woman teacher. 
You hear +o end of preaching nowadays 
about beautifying the school-room. They 
tell us (and don’t you agree with them?) 
that a place where young and unformed 
minds are spending five hours a day through 
the most imeressive period of their lives 
ought to be Laude so beautiful that it will 
exert a constant, though unconscious, 
educative influence upon the minds and 
hearts of the chiidien. What more effective 
way is there to ‘wighten a room than to put 
a handsome woinan in it as the center of 
attraction? You smile at this. That’s 
the odd thing about our people. The 
Americans and the English seem to ve 
the only nations in the world who are 
afraid or ashamed of discussing personal 
beauty. We have had only two prominent 
educators that have sufficiently braved 
this curious ridicule to point out the im- 
mense advantage of selecting personally 
attractive teachers to have charge of chil- 
dren. These two are Colonel Parker and 
G. Stanley Hall, the most heartily unortho- 
dox and independent school men the genera- 
tion has produced. Colonel Parker used 
to urge the selection of good looking teach- 
ers, and tlie maintenance of a school system 
that consciously aimed to preserve their 
good looks from damage by worry, irrita- 
tion, and fatigue. 

“When you realize how constantly and 
by how many eyes the teacher’s face is 
scanned from day to day you must realize 
how much it is to be desired that this face 
should possess nobility, winsomeness, re- 
finement, charm, prepossession and inspira- 
tion. If there is any place that one may 
realize what radiance means it is in the 
school r.0m dominated by an attractive 
personality. The rays certainly do shine 
from ihe face of a bright woman teacher to 
the farthest desk before her. ‘When she 
Comes in, it is as if another candle had been 
lighted.’ I never knew a good teacher who 
was not good looking, for the qualities of 
mind that make teaching good cannot exist 
without affecting the facial expression. 
How can the features be illuminated by the 
kind v thoughts and sympathetic interest 
necessary to good instruction without be- 
coming beautiful? Therefore it seems to 


me thet good looks are requisite for a good 
senche 8 req 









A Prosperous School Year 


Begins this month for you if, by careful preparation, you have earned a better school, a 
better salary and more pleasant surroundings. 

The time is at hand when teachers cannot hope to continue in profitable positions unless 
they are constantly improving their qualifications. 


Over Three Thousand Graduates Can Testify 


To the exceptional opportunities we offer ambitious students to fit themselves for the 
best positions in the teaching profession. 

If you failed to secure the school you most desired for this year, put yourself beyond the 
possibility of failure when the next test of efficiency comes. We have helped thousands—we 
can help you. 

Almost every branch needed by the teacher is offered in our various departments. The 
course in PRIMARY METHODS covers thoroughly all work of first three grades of school; 
it offers advantages of normal school training, with your practice classes always before you. 





PRIMARY 
METHODS 


The NORMAL ELECTIVE Courses are very strong reviews in common school and high school 
branches. In the ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT each branch is a thorough complete course in itself, 
carrying university entrance credits. 


SPECIAL.—No correspondence school that 
































- : : . ORAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IM WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE 

does not sustain relations with a great university YOOR NAME AND ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 

can offer courses of such strength that they receive RORMAL OEPARTUERT ye 

university entrance credits. Our instructors are Strong Reviews. A Course includes Any Five Subjects |] Each Subject is # Course 

university graduates who give ‘their whole time 

to our pA mre and the instruction is carefully —. ef | -- 5 

adapted to individual needs. We give every year seer Sorat 5 = 

four scholarshi ps in Northwestern University, State Plane Geometry Civil Government Eng ane tener, Unoretare 

Normal Schools or other schools of high grade, Comporition ae 

for the bset work done by our correspondence Rachels Whetery 

students. Cut out the coupon, mark it properly ——_ commences Cert. Med. and Mod. 

and mail it to-day. Physical — SPECIAL COURSES 

Interstate School of Correspondence Se 
Mame a 

378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. neereien 
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The South Dakota Teachers’ Agency 


Is the best medium through which to Obtain Positions in the South Dakota Schools. Write 
for Blanks. Address 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION - - - = Madison, South Dakota 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


Also Raphia, Reed and other Hand-work material, and a 
great variety of articles adapted to the Holiday season, 
among which are the Hennesey Building Blocks. 
Nothing better than these for Christmas Gifts. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
80-82 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Classified Advertising Department 


In the limited space allowed each firm in these columns, it is impossible for 
them to tell the whole story. Ask for catalogue. Write for full information. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


The publishers announced in this column will be MANUFACTURER DANN’S NOISELESS Eraser 
glad A pa a catalogue of their publications and Rowles Borated Chalk Crayons, Rowles Ink Essence, 
special information in regard to any particular Ball-stopper Inkwell. Sample of any or all of the 
publication on their list. Write them. foregoing cheerfully mailed on request. F. W. A. 
Rowles, 233-235 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


GOFF’S HISTORICAL MAPS of the United States 





























THE FOUNDING @F JAMESTOWN.  Percy’s 
Discourse of Virginia. Wingfield’s Discourse of Vir- and North America, covering every state of the coun- 
inia 1607-1619. Latest numbers of American History try’s development; beautifu ly lithographed in colors, 
aflets. Price, ro cents. Send for complete list, 8 maps 4cexs8 inches in size, in spring roller case, price 
Parker P. Simmons, Publisher, 3 E. 14th St., New York. $22.00. Send for complete circular. The McConnell 


School Supply Company. Philadelphia, Pa. 
PALMER COX ne oe The Ideal 
child’s companion for the sc and nursery. 110 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


pages. 17 }- Pictures, two colors. Send for descriptive 
circular. he Century Company, Union Square, New DEGREE COURSES AT HOME or at the College, 
Classical and Normal. Write Pres. C. J. Burton, 


York. 
SEE IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS in regular Christian College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEP- 


advertising columns of this issue. American Book 
ing. Taught thoroughly by mail. Prices low. 


Company. 
TEACHERS interested in Mathematics, send for OTN Sonneries Desinecs Coll taltinnce ta 


sample copy of THE Open Court containing a series 
ART SCHOOL AT HOME Get “Brushwork in 


of articles on Mathematical Recreations. 3 
Teachers interested in Primary Education, send Flowers.” Studies in flat-wash painting, price, 75 
cents. Address L. E. Norris, 54 Clayton St., Boston. 


for descriptive circular of Our CuILpREN. Hints from 
HELP WANTED 


Practical Experience for Parents and Teachers. Price, 
$1.00. The Open Court Publishing Co., 1322 Wabash 
0. S. A. 
WE WANT one lady or gentleman to take orders 
and deliver for us. Rapid seller, highest quality goods, 


Ave., Chicago, 

sales in almost every house. Best of y and no 
money required to carry on the work. We will send 
a arya os — -" we hear from you, also sample 
- . ts, r of 6 inch shears for 28 cents, stamps or silvet, 
— po | pty By yl 275 » The Fils. rite at once. The United Shear Co., Westboro, 
worth Co., 127 Duane St., New York. Mass. 


























GREGG SHORTHAND, adopted by all the leading 
schools. Easy to learn, , and write. Sample 
lesson free. Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago. 


PENMANSHIP For $2. We will mail “Whole 














a Lay er to sopegnant ae ae pe Mail 
Irder House. ver one thousand rapid selling spe- 
SCHOOL BOOKS cialties. From $5 to $10 per day easily suades coat 
outfit free. A. Parker, Dept. 69, 720 Chest- 


George A 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ORATIONS, lectures, debates, sermons, essays, etc., 
— ‘Y order. Manuscri 7 revised, typewritten, 
an on commission. iller's Li ; 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio. ey 


SCHOOL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS At 
one store. If you wish to buy, sell for cash or ex- 
change any school or college books, new or second 
hand, write Hinds & Noble, 31 W. 15th St., New York. 


SCHOOL LYBRARY BOOKS Largest assortment 
of school library books south of New York. Send for 
complete catalogue. Address N. T. Poole, 12 Trinity 
Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Books 


TH! CENTURY COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 
THe TRAINING OF THE HUMAN PLANT. 
By Luther Burbank. 
This wonderful plant magician whom the 
world is watching has written a book of 


. a hundred pages to show the analogy that 


exists between the cultivation of plants and 


human beings. He has been constantly 
impressed, he says, in his investigation of 
plant life, with the similarity between the 
organization and development of plant and 
human life. First of all he recommends 


crossing the species, and the elimination 
and refining that should follow mixed mar- 
riages. He counsels for children sunshine, 
good air, and nourishing food, no over- 
feeding — and above all, healthful mental 
and moral environment. He discusses the 
problems of marriage, heredity, and all the 
conditions that should produce healthy, 
well-born children. The book is full of 
fresh thought, and should become a part 
of every school library and should find a 
place in intelligent homes. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 

MAXwWELL’s ScHOOL GRAMMAR. By Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell, Superintendent of New 
York City Schools. 317 pages. Price, 60 
cents. 

This work contains all the material neces- 
sary for an elementary or high school course. 
While it is far removed from the old-time 
technical grammar, it embraces the essen- 
tials of the principles necessary for a thor- 
ough knowledge of the English language 
and how to speak and write it correctly. 
The arrangement of the contents looks at- 
tractive, which means much to the young 
grammar student. The children in the 
schools to-day are to be congratulated that 
such grammars have taken the place of the 
old-time dry, over-full text-book of their 
father’s day. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, N. Y. 

How Dorn THE SrmpLE SPELLING BEE. 
By Owen Wister. 99 pages. 

This original little book is all about the 
new Simplified Spelling reform. The au- 
thor has evidently suffered from the endless 
circulars sent to everybody to secure con- 
verts, and has sought relief in writing this 
book. As to whether it is as witty as such 
a book was intended to be will depend upon 
the judgment of the readers. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of any book from Owen 
Wister that is not well worth reading, but 
this is puzzling in purpose and treatment. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 
NEW YORK 

THE ScHoot AND Its Lire. By Charles 
B. Gilbert. 

“The aim of this book,” says the author, 
“is to place the children in the midst of a 
natural, sane, and wholesome life, free from 
all false, ephemeral, and artificial standards 
and stimuli.” A practical discussion of 
modern school problems by a man familiar 
with them through actual experience. The 
place, freedom, and development of the 
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teacher, the course of study, the school 
superintendent and principal, the ungraded 
school, gradation and promotion of pupils, 
and similar subjects are treated in detail, 
carefully and independently. The well- 
known ability of the author makes his dis- 
cussion of educational matters worth reading. 
This is a book for school libraries, reading 
circles, and all teachers of every grade. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


HIsTORY OF THE PESTALOZZIAN MovE- 
MENT IN THE UNITED StaTEs. By Will S. 
Monroe. 

The educational doctrine of Pestalozzi 
and its influence upon foreign countries 
and the United States is the subject-matter 
of this volume of 240 pages. The place of 
this great Swiss reformer in education is 
not much recognized by the present day 
educators. Even the name-means little to 
teachers, and Mr.-Monroe has done the 
cause of education a great service in giving 
his biography and creed, and an outline of 
his labors in Germany and United States 
for those who are not conscious of the extent 
of his influence upon the work they are now 
doing. Some of the disciples of Pestalozzi 
who extended his system in this country are 
discussed. Among these Joseph Neef and 
William McClure figure prominently in their 
introduction of Pestalozzian principles into 
the schools of America. This book is most 
valuable, not only for public ‘and school 
libraries, but for teachers everywhere. 


THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CHILDREN’s SoNGs. By Caryl B. Rich. 

Though these four delightful songs come 
under the general name, “‘ Children’s Songs,” 
there is the distinction to be made that they 
are not all to be sung by children. Two of 
these, ‘The Seamstress” and ‘““My Lam- 
mie,” are designed to be sung #o children 
at home or at recitals, and are not intended 
for school use; the latter song only seems 
suitable for a mother to sing to her child in 
a playful mood. The others, “Sport and 
Rest” and ‘Lullaby Lane,” are songs for 
the children to sing. So much of song and 
verse about children that were never designed 
for the children themselves to sing or recite, 
are given to them indiscriminately for that 
purpose, that it is well that the authors of 
these songs desire to emphasize this dis- 
tinction. “The Seamstress,” by Harriot 
Brewer Sterling, and the words of the re- 
maining songs by Anna B. Badlam, are 
especially good in their spirit and appro- 
priateness. They are set to delightful mel- 
odies with the usual good taste and charm 
of fitness that characterize the work of 
Caryl B. Rich. 


B. D. BERRY & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

BERRY’s WRITING Books. B. D. Berry 
& Co., Publishers. 

If what the teachers, supervisors, super- 
intendents, and school journals say of this 
series of five writing books sent out by Mr. 
B. D. Berry express the general opinions of 
those who have examined and used them, 
then they are the excelsior of writing books. 
They look attractive enough to capture 
everybody, especially the youngest children. 
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Book One has picture headings across every 
page, of colored animals and children, in 
full action. Book Two has full-page pictures 
of Mother Goose rhymes by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins bound with the copy pages, which 
cannot fail to act as a stimulus to learn to 
write the rhymes themselves which appear 
in single lines on opposite pages. Book 
Three contains headlines of child literature. 
Book Four pertains to plant life in its 
subject matter. Books Five and Six are 
planned with special reference to the needs 
of the higher grades. The whole set is 
charming in appearance and claims to be 
the best for a practical education. The 
slant, the authors say, is the average slant 
used by those who were taught the old 
style of 52°, but who in after years straight- 
ened up their hand. The drill exercises 
are abundant. The series must win its 
way into schools. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 


WATER WONDERS. Every CHILD 
SHOULD KNow Series. By Jean M. 
Thompson. Illustrated with photographs 
by Wilson A. Bentley. 

A beautiful book in content, illustration, 
and its binding of delicate blue and silver. 
The whole series of eight books under the 
general title of “Every Child Should 
Know” is valuable for its selection of sub- 
ject, manner of treatment, and fine pic- 
tures. The illustrations of Dew, Frost, and 
Snow in this volume are exquisite. The 
text is at once simple, pleasing, and scien- 
tific. The common phenomena of water 
in various and fanciful forms is made to 
read like a fairy story. This is nature 
study made so attractive that the home as 
well as the school will enjoy the study of it. 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, NEW YORK 


CoMMONPLACE Book: A DIGEST oF 
Books I HAVE READ. 


Something that has long been needed, 
and here it is at a very reasonable price: 
a book so arranged that pupils of English 
may easily enter the names of the books 
they read, with their comments thereon. 

It has been arranged by District Superin- 
tendent John W. Davis, of New York City, 
and it has stood the test of twenty years’ 
successful classroom use. 

The book is arranged for use from the 
fifth school year up. Its use will help 
pupils form the invaluable habit of keeping 
notes of their reading, and as it is made of 
good paper, and well bound, it can be kept 
by its owner for reference in the future. 





Peculiar to Itself 


In selection, proportion and combina- 
tion of ingredients, ~ 

In the process by which their remedial 
values are extracted and preserved, 

In effectiveness, usefulnessand economy, 

Curing the widest range of diseases, 

Doing the most good for the money, 

Having the most medicinal merit, 

And the greitest record of cures,— 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In usual liquid form dr chocolated tab- 
lets known as Sargatabs. 100 doses $1. 
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Begin Right 
‘Interest your: class with a judicious 
and generous supply of the 


"FAMOUS FIVE GENT CLASSICS 


~ Fables—Myths—History—Biography—Geography 
Ee Order in September 


: ae SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS. FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH, 









i 
at * 





What is the boy saying to the cirlt 





First Grade. 


No. 2, Aisor’s FABLEs. 


Adapted for primary grades. Large type. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf andthe Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake, 


No. 3. Aisop’s FABLEs. 


Sanie as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork, 


“No. 11.. SELections FROM Aisop., I. 


Same as above, containing The Two Frogs, The 
Battle of the Birds and Beasts, The Lark and Her Voing 
Ones; The Hare and the Tortoise, The Lion and the 


* Mouse, The Boy and the Nettle, The Little Mouse. 
“No, 12.. SELECTIONS From. AXsop, ~II, 


Same as above, containing The Blind Man and the 
Lame Man, The Wind andthe Sun, The Arab and the 
Camel, The Crabs, The Wolf and the Lamb, The Rat 
and the Elephant, The Fly and the Horse; 

No. 73. _Bups, STEMS AND Roots, 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 

buds. Illustrated. 
No. 74. WHAT ANNIE SAw. 

» Nature Stories, telling of a Snail; Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals, 
No,77. FLOWER Frienvs, I, 

Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
¢arly spring flowers, in simple language. 
No. 109; THE BUTTERFLY Baby. 


Containing the story, Mother Butterfly’s Baby, by 
Kate Parch, and the story, What the Grasshopper Said 
to'Annie, The Katydid.. A charming little r. 


‘No. 110. PLANT BABIES. 


Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other 
fichly illustrated stories. 
No, 143. BABES OF THE Woop, 

Still another Nature Reader, large, clear type, telling 
about the oak tree’s babies, the walnuts, horse chestnuts, 

nut, Brazil nut, nuts with wings, pine cones, Mrs. 
Sumac’s babies, golden rod, etc. 
No, 144. Nature STORIEs. 

Telling about cranberries; beams, peas, and other 
plants and vegetables, 
No, 215. THE BUTTERFLY’s HomE. 

Similar to No, 109. 


Second Grade. 


No.7. LittLe Rep Ripmnc Hoop, 
The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
Hlustrated, large type. 
No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, 
Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 


No. 75. RooTs AND STEMS. 


Nature Stories for second grade. Large, clear type. 
Hlustrated. 


No. 76. Brrp FRIENDS. 


Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
inch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and. Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations. 


No. 78. FLowrer Frienps. TL 
Nature Stories along the same line as No. 77. Fully 
No, 79. Fiower Frrenps. Il. 
~ Similar to 77 and 78. Fully illustrated. 


No. 87.. Lecenns or THE SPRINGTIME, 





Sos Being the story. of the ‘Sl sh 
version, and the oor OY Besgtial net tieunblide, Ger. 





No, 185. ROBINSON Crusog. - Part I. 


In simple form for second grade children. The 
story is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 


No. 186; RosBINson Crusog.. Part II: 
No, 187. RopinsoOn Crusog, Part ITI. 
No. 188. RoBINSON CRUSOE, PART IV. 


No. 189. CHILDREN oF History. I, 


The Story of the Life-of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 


No. 190... CHILDREN OF History, II, 


The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 


No. 196, LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME, II, 


How the Summer Came (Indian Legend), Idun 
and the Apples (Norse Legend), , 


No, 198. “THe FLOWER WoRLD. 


Containing many stories and legends about flowers; 
also many designs for brush work. 


Third Grade. 


No, 1..-Grimm’s Farry TALgEs. I. 


Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. Contains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 


No. 4. Grtmm’s Fairy Taxes, II. 


Uniform with No. x. Hans in Luck, Jack of all 
Trades, The Brother and Sister, 


No: 13. SELECTIONS FROM Grimm. I. 


Uniform -with 1 and 4. ‘The Three Little Men in the 
Wood, Hansel and Gretel. 


No. 14, SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. II. 


Same as 13. The White Serpent, Mother Holle, 
The Musicians. 


No. 9. “THE Story or BRYANT. 

standing of tied prade childsen ‘Our third grade list 
cate Tee cecil tak thie er tncalenbls totes on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 

No. 25. Srory oF COLUMBUS, 

No. 26. PUTNAM, 

No, 27. PENN, 

No, 28... WASHINGTON. 

No. 29. FRANKLIN. 

No, 30. WEBSTER. 

No, 31. LINCOLN. 

No..35.. LOWELL. 

No. 36. ‘TENNYSON, 

No. 42. WHITTIER, 

No, 43. COOPER: 

No. 44. FULTON. 

No, 48. Ext WHITNEY. 

No. 60,. EDISON, 

No. 61.. HAWTHORNE. 

No. 62. ‘S. F. B. Morse, 

No. 63. Louisa M, ALCOTT, 

No, 64. JAMES WATT. 

No, 70, STEPHENSON. 


No, 71, IRVING. 
No. 72. POCAHONTAS, 
No, 81,. Cyrus W. FIELp. 


No. 20,.. Storrgs FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. I, 
Contains rs short stories that first appeared in Pr¢- 

mary Education, 

No, 21. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND Frexp. IL, 

Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 


No. 45. STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS, 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


No. 46. Story oF THE Boston Tea’ PARTY. 
Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book cons 
tains words and music of two » ‘* Revolutionary 
Tea” and ‘* The Origin of Yankee a 
No, 68. Story OF THE NORSEMEN. 
A story in simple form, by Mrs: S. E. Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America, 
No, 69... Puss In Boots. 

Old, yet always of interest to boys and is the 
tale of Puss in Boots. sci 
No. 95. STORIES OF REVOLUTION, I. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 


No. 96. Srorigs oF REevouution. _ Il, 
Same as above, British driven from Boston. 


No. 101, STORTES OF REVOLUTION. IIL. 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 


No, 120. THE Liserty BELL. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


“ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


10. Cent Readers 











GRADES Hl, and IV. 


Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
River. 


Grimm's Household Tales. 
Sewell’s Black Beauty. 
Mulock’s Little Lame Pritice, 


Swift’s Gulliver Among the Little 
People of Lilliput. 


GRADES IV. and Y. 


Ewing’s Jackanapes. 
Brown's Rab and His Friends, 


Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Giants. 





50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
18 E. 17th Street, New York, 





228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Educational PublishingCo. > 
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When First We Go To School 


By M. Herren Becxwiti 


Amply illustrated: 188 pages 


An exceedingly suggestive and practically helpful book 
for the first primary teacher, intended especially to plan 
work and entertainment for the first half hour in the morn- 
ing, recreation periods, and the seat work that is usually 
left to the discretion. of the teacher. 

Each month’s work fully provided for. 
certs, 


Price, 50 


Around the Year with the Little 
Bennetts 


Busy .work (paper cutting) associated. with charming 
stories for the little ones. 

Seasonable work for every month in the year. 
now—for Opening Days. Cloth, price, 40 cents. 


Get it 


Drawing with Colored Crayons 
By Pror. D. R. AvessurG 


The book contains sixty-four pages, sizé 6x74”, and 
has seyenty-five drawings with directions for coloring with 
colored or wax crayons. The drawings represent rugs, 
blankets,- book covers, landscapes, marine views, birds, 
animals, grasses, flowers, fruits, vegetables, Japanese 
lanterns, butterflies, etc. By mail, postpaid, price, 30 
cents. 


Primary Language Cards 


Sixty unique cards with index, prepared by one of 
Boston’s most successful teachers. Useful for Spelling, 
Punctuation and Language Work. In neat box. Price, 
25 cents. . 


Hiawatha Drawing and Sewing 
Cards 


This set of 16 cards is intended for use in connection 
.. with *‘The Story of Hiawatha,” ‘* Stories of the Red 
~ Children,’’ ete. Price, 25 cents. 


Bird Outlines for Color. Work 


Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, of common birds, with full diree- 


tions for coloring on each card, These cards are equally ‘a 


good for sewing cards or outline drawing. Price, 25 cents, 


Doll Outline Cards for Color 
Work and Drawing 


Sixteen cards, 54 x8”, with full directions~ for color- 
ing on each card. Price, 25 cents. 


Domino Number Cards 


Price, 25 eents 








Flower Outlines 


A-packet containing 12 copies of flowers in outline, in 
numbered squares ; interesting and easy drawing for young 
pupils. 12 prints, 6x9”. Price, 25 cents. 


The Little Colorist—Six Booklets | 
Happily adapted for practice-work in color. 


SPRING 
SUMMER 


With 15 plates, 7 in colors. 
With 15 plates, 7 in colors. 
Avtumn With 15 plates, 7 in colors. 
Winter - With 15 plates, 7 in colors. 
Common. ANIMALS 

Common Birps 


Size 8x 5”, 
set, 30 cents. 


Paper. _ Mailing price, each, 7 cents; per 


Material for Drawing 
Wax Crayons 


Eight colors. © For educational color work. Give. water 
color effects. Will not soil the hands nor clothes. Mail- 
ing price, per box of eight crayons, 10 cents. One-half 
gross, 72 boxes, charges paid, $3.60 (5 cents a box). 
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